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hours so complete. 
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NEW YORK’S GAME PROTECTOR. 


A’ the meeting of the New York Fish Commission 

last Tuesday, representatives of the Anglers’ Asso- 
ciation of the St. Lawrence River and of the Utica Fish 
and Game Association were present to protest against the 
action of the Commissioners in removing Chief Game and 
Fish Protector Frederick P, Drew. Secretary Thompson 
of the St. Lawrence Association urged that Mr. Drew’s 
retention in the place was of vital importance to the 
cause, and that his dismissa) meant serious injury to the 
service. The Commissioners replied that their inside 
knowledge of the work of the protectors afforded them 
better means of judging of the efficiency of the several 
members of the force, and of the wisdom of changes, than 
could be had by outsiders. In executive session it was 
resolved by the Commission to retain Major J. W. Pond. 

We believe that the Commissioners and the clubs are 
actuated by a sincere desire to see the service the best 
attainable, and while such differences as have arisen in 
this case are to be deplored, there is yet found in them 
an assurance of one fact, namely that the public is alive 
to the importance of game protection, and is watching 


tempered ardor of the graybeard. 


he can catch him, 


make him, for the nonce, a boy again. 


first triumph. 


is this which has taken the place of that so cherished in 
his memory and so longed for? 


further rim of the valley, forlorn in the desolation of re- 
cent clearing, be the wooded slope of the other day? Can 


N2 the keenest of the sportsman’s sorrows is a blank 
day, nor a series of misses; unaccountable or too 
well accountable to a blundering hand or unsteady 
nerves, nor adverse weather, nor gun or tackle broken in 
the midst of a good day’s sport, nor perversity of dogs, 
nor uncongeniality of comradeship, not yet even the 
sudden cold or the spell of rheumatism that prevents his 


All these may be but fora day. To-morrow may bring 
game again to haunts to-day untenanted, restore cunning 
to the awkward hand, steady the nerves, mend the 
broken implement, make the dogs obedient and bring 
pleasanter comrades or the comfortable lonesomeness of 
one’s own Companionship, and to-morrow or next day or 
next week the cold and rheumatic twinges may have 


For a year, perhaps for many years, he has yearned for 
a sight of some beloved haunt, endeared to him by old 


He fancies that once more among the scenes of his 
youthful exploits there will return to him something of 
the boyish ardor, exuberance of spirit and perfect free- 
dom from care that made the enjoyment of those happy 


He imagines that a draught from the old spring that 
bubbles up in the shadow of the beeches or from the 
moss-brimmed basin of the trout brook will rejuvenate 
him, at least for the moment while its coolness lingers on 


long eluded him, sometimes tantalizing his nostrils with 
a touch, but never quite inhaled since its pungent elixir 


astonished himself with the glory of killing his first 
grouse, and he shall see the glint of the brook flashing 
down the evergreen dell and creeping among the alder 


a@ wonder, and its possession the unrealized dream of 
himself and his comrades, and none of them had ever 
seen jointed rod or artificial fly, and dynamite was un- 
invented. Yet all the game and fish cannot have been 
driven from nor exterminated in haunts so congenial 
and fostering asthese by the modern horde of gunners 
and anglers and by latter day devices of destruction, and 
he doubts not that he shall find enough to satisfy the 


Indeed, it is for something better than mere shooting 
or fishing that he has comeso far. One squirrel, flicking 
the leaves with his downfall, one grouse plunging to earth 
midway in his thunderous flight, one trout caught as 
now, will appease his moderate 
craving for sport, and best and most desired of all, 
He anticipates 
with quicker heartbeat the thrill of surprised delight 
that choked him with its fullness when he achieved his 


At last the hilltop is gained, but what unfamiliar scene 


Can that naked hillside slanting toward him from the 


its conduct with careful scrutiny. This is a condition in 
the highest degree encouraging. Game and fish conser- 
vation has become a live issue of the day. 

Now that it has been definitely determined to retain 
Chief-Protector Pond, the Commissioners havea right to 
ask that he be given the same codperation and aid that 
societies and individuals have given his predecessor. 
Time will tell whether the change has been wise or fool- 
ish, Let us hope that the work will go on. The situa- 
tion in this State is full of encouragement. Better the 
clashings of factions at odds, if need be, than the dead- 
alive dpathy that in almost every quarter of the country 
calls no check on game slaughter and fish destruction. 


the poor, unpicturesque thread of water that crawls in 
feeble attenuation between its shorn, unsightly banks be 
the wild, free brook whose voice was a continual song, 
every rod of its amber and silver course, a picture? Even 
its fringes of willows and alders, useful for their shade 
and cover, when alive, but cut down, worthless even for 
fuel, have been swept from its margin by the ruthless 
besom of destruction, as if everything that could beautify 
the landscape must be blotted out to fulfill the mission of 
the spoiler. 

Near it and sucking in frequent draughts from the faint 
stream is a'thirsty and hungry little sawmill, the most 
obtrusive and most ignoble feature of the landscape, 













































whose beauty its remorseless fangs have gnawed away. 
Every foot of the brook below it is foul with its castings, 
and the fragments of its continual greedy feasting are 
thickly strewn far and near. . 

Yet it calls to the impoverished hills for more victims, 
its shriek arousing discordant echoes where once re- 
sounded the music of the brook, the song of birds, the 
grouse’s drum call and the mellow note of the hound. 

Though sick at heart with the doleful scene, the re- 
turned exile descends to his harried domain hoping that 
he may yet find some vestige of its former wealth, but 
only more disappointments reward his quest, 

Not a trout flashes through the shrunken pools. The 
once limpid spring is a quagmire among rotting stumps. 
The rough nakedness of the hillside is clad only with 
thistles and fireweed, with here and there a patch of 
blanched dead leaves, dross of the old gold of the beech’s 
ancient autumnal glory. 

Of all he hoped for, nothing is realized and he finds 
only woeful change, irreparable loss. 

His heart, heavy with sorrow and bursting with im- 
potent wrath against the ruthless spoiler, he turns his 
back forever on the desolated scene of his boyhood’s 
sports. 

Alas! That one should ever attempt to retouch the 
time-faded but beautiful pictures that the memory holds. 


SALMONID4 PLANTED IN YELLOWSTONE PARK 


W E have noted in these columns the proposed work of 

the U. S. Fish Commission in stocking the barren 

waters of the Yellowstone National Park with fishes of 
the salmon family in 1890. The undertaking was suc- 
cessfully carried out and the results areas follows: 24,012 
lake trout were deposited in Shoshone Lake; 12,013 lake 
trout and 3,350 Loch Leven trout were placed in Lewis 
Lake; the West Fork of Gardner River received 7,875 
Eastern brook trout; 9,800 von Behr trout (Salmo fario) 
were planted in Nez Perces Creek and 10,000 whitefish 
(Coregonus williamsoni) where conveyed from Horse 
Thief Springs, Montana, to the Yellowstone River above 
the falls. All of the fish were yearlings. The trout were 
bred at Northville, Michigan, and the whitefish were wild 
fish. The totalnumber of fish introduced was 70,400, and 
it is not too much to expect that these will speedily make 
an impression in their hew habitat. We have already 
announced the discovery by Professors Forbes and Lin- 
ton of abundant supplies of food suitable for the Sal- 
monide in the waters selected for the experiment. It may 
not be amiss to remind the officials interested of the pres- 
ence of the lake trout (Salvelinus namaycush) in Henry 
Lake, Idaho, not far west of the Yellowstone Park. We 
have seen from this lake some very plump sneinins of 
this species, 





MILLIONS OF SHAD. 


URING the past summer Commissioner McDonald 
has repeated the new method of keeping shad in 
rearing ponds, where they can subsist upon natural food 
until the dangers of the fry stage no longer threatens 
them. Ina pond of about six acresat Washington, D.C., 
large numbers of shad recently hatched were deposited 
during the months of May and June Isst. The pond was 
fully stocked with water plants suitable to the develop- 
ment of the minute crustaceans (Cyclops, Daphnia, etc.) 
upon which very young shad feed. Here they were kept 
until the close of last week, when they were liberated 
and passed out into the Potomac in a dense silvery shoal 
containing between one million and two millions of young 
fishes. Well-fed, active and accustomed to seek suitable 
food, they have entered upon their journey to the sea 
with the conditions all favorable for their future growth 
and return when ready for reproduction. This will be, 
if current theories are correct, in about three or four 
years. 

The results of rearing shad in this way have been so 
gratifying, that steps will be taken to stock a much 
larger pond near the Delaware River at a point conven- 
ient to the usual scene of hatching operations. It is pro- 
posed to make a pond of about twenty acres, which ought 
to accommodate fully five millions of young shad. In this 
way it will be possible at small expense to rear and lib- 
erate during every season, a vastly greater number of fish 
than is represented by the entire catch along the coast, 
and the shad industry, which now depends entirely upon 
artificial propagation, will undoubtedly increase in extent 
and value. 
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THE PHANTOM OF NAHMAKANTA. 






































































































lakes that stud the rugged sur 


eisure to allow me to visit this charming region. 


the world around. 
this, the birch canoes gliding silently along, propell 


to the fascination of the hour. On either side of the 
river, which is here little more than a stream, the rich 
foliage overhanging from the banks, kissed the water as 
it glided past. Here and there a tall pine raised its 


like some kingly giant. Thesun shone from the clear, 
blue sky with rare brilliancy. The stream occasionally 
broke into little falls or ‘‘rips.” through which we sped, 


foamed and hissed in petty fury. 


were abundant. We entered this lake late in the after- 


streaks of gold and red to mark the course of its decline, 
and illuminated that placid sheet of water and the sur- 
rounding forest. 

A suitable camping place having been found we landed. 


our luggage from the canoes we occupied ourselves with 
cutting fir boughs for our beds. No one who has not 
tried a couch of this kind can have any conception of the 
ease and comfort it affords, especially when one has pad- 
dled a canoe all day or waded in brooks casting a fly for 
the wary trout. By the time we had completed our task 
the guides announced that supper was ready. Our table 
was a rude structure of boards, while our provision 

buckets did duty as seats. It was surprising what a 

quantity of trout, ‘‘flipjacks” and molasses we managed 

to stow away, just how much I would not dare to say. 

After supper had been finished the most of the party 
gathered round the camp-fire, some filling out their jour- 
nals, while others got their fishing tackle in readiness 
for the morrow. As for myself, taking one of the guides, 
I paddled out upon the lake, in the hope of getting a shot 
at a deer, as they frequently come down to drink and 
feed upon the lilies about the shores of these lakes. 

A light breeze had sprung up from the westward, 
ruffling the tranquil surface of the lake. A little later 
the moon rose, piercing the dark canopy. Isat in the bow 
of the canoe, and as it danced over the little waves I found 
myself again indulging in reverie. The stars overhead, 
the swish of the waves on the side of the canoe, and the 
moon-lit panorama, extending from our camp-fire in the 
distance to yonder hill, all had a tendency to dispel 
thoughts of care and the outside world from my mind 
and let me drift away into dreamland. Suddenly the 
tranquillity was broken by a wailing cry. I started in 
my seat, nearly overturning the canoe, and grasping my 

. Trifle, looked about, expecting to see some strange form 
come into view. After a moment of silence there was a 
repetition of the cry; it was a cry as of some one in dis- 
tress. I felt a chill creep through my body as again that 
wail rose on the night air. Looking in the direction from 
which the sound came, I beheld a sight that seemed to 
transfix me with terror. Even now when my mind goes 
back to the scene of that night, a feeling of horror steals 
over me; that I cannot describe or suppress. I tried to 
speak, but could not; the scene held me as one in a 
trance. I could not move, but sat, gazing spellbound. 
There, standing on a point of land which jutted out into 
the lake, in the full light of the moon, stood a figure, 
draped in along mantle of white hanging loosely about 
it. Its arms were extended at full Tennth toward the 
heavens, while its voite was continually to be heard in 
mournful cries. 

At once there came to my mind a thought of the many 
weird Indian legends repeated and believed even in our 
enlightened days by nearly all the dwellers in these parts, 
One can imagine my state of mind, impressed and stimu- 
lated as I was, by the supernatural calm of the surround- 
ing scenery. 

Suddenly the Indian gave a prolonged yell, and dash- 
ing his paddle into the water, sent the canoe over the 
lake toward our camp at a tremendous rate of speed. Not 
a word was spoken by either of us. We were both think- 
ing of what we had just seen. As the bow of the canoe 
grated on the sandy beach in front of the camp, the In- 
dian leaped: ashore, and trembling from head to foot, 
stood leaning on his P pewige gazing with dilated eyes out 
upon the lake toward the place where still could be seen 
the strange and ghostly figure. As we stood there the 
cry was again repeated, and turning round I saw the In- 
dian sink terrified on his knees, 

I must confess that my nerves were not very steady, 
and calling to the men in the camp to join me, I told 
them what I had seen. Although they had heard thecry 
they laughed at me, saying that I was a ‘‘dreamer,” but 
looking toward the neck of land I saw that the appar- 
ition had not disappeared altogether and was still imly 
to be discerned standing in exactly the same attitude as 
before, while its thrilling cry, now rising, now falling, 
floated toward us on the night breeze. For some time 
we gazed at it in silence and then retraced our steps to 
camp. Sitting around the fire, the silence was not 
broken until again the cry rose on the midnight air, 
when involuntarily every one jumped to his feet; then, 

as if ashamed of the action, all again became quiet. 

No one asked the other why he so silently wrapped 
himself in his blanket that night, each feeling, though 
ashamed to own it,a blending of alarm, apprehension 
and uncertainty. 

The rest of more than one was disturbed by dreams, 











N°? lovelier spot in which to take an outing can be 
found than one of the pretaete mountain-girt 

ace of Maine. It was my 

= fortune a few summers ago to have the necessary 


It was one -of those mild September days when all 
nature seemed to be decked in her best, filling the air 
with sweet fragrance and imparting a feeling of ecstacy 
and happiness. The trees spread out their branches cov- 
ered with crimson drapery; the voices of the forest sent 
forth sweet songs that seemed to come from some en- 
chanted land, lulling one into that dreaminess of mind 
where life for the hour is an absorption into the glory of 


As we paddled down the Penobscot on such a ae as 
by 


the swift strokes of the Indian guides, I gave myself up 


majestic head, towering above the surrounding forests 


passing great rocks and boulders, over which the water 

The day previous we had left Chesuncook, and paddling 
across the northern end of Pamedomcook Lake, and from 
thence westward through a small stream, we reached 
Nahmakanta Lake, where we had been informed fish 


noon, as the sun was sinking in the west, leaving faint 


While the guides were pitching the tents and conveying 


- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


from which the sleeper would spring up, thinking him- 
self contending with some s' tom, only to see 
the motionless forms and the flic g = the camp- 
fire. _Putting an armful of wood on smouldering 
logs, and again seeking the blanket and couch of fir, sleep 
would quiet the troubled mind. 

The camp was astir at an early hour, and after break- 
fast all, with fixed resolution, set out in the direction in 
which the strange object of the night before had been 
seen. When we reached this point of land we got out 
and carefully examined the place. No signs were to be 
found of any one having been there during the night. 
After spending over an hour in the piece. we were about 
to leave it, when Mr. R. called out for us to come where 
he was standing. As we scenes, he pointed to an 
old birch stump. and asked if we could not see in it the 
phantom of last night. The bark on the lower of thé 
trunk had been torn aside and lay rolled back, looking 
like the folds of a loose garment, while two limbs, one on 
each side, resembled extended arms. This was what we 
had seen, and the moon shining upon it had given it the 
appearance of life. ‘But then if this was what we had 
taken for the strange figure, what had caused these 
mournful cries? We had eard them and they had filled 
us with terror. Surely they could not have issued from 
this queer stump. We spent some time trying to find a 
clue, but at last had to give it up. We remained three 
days on the lake, but there was no repetition of the sound, 
and on the morning of the fourth day we left. Our stay 
had not been without interest, for besides the adventure 
of our first night, we had good sport hunting and fishing, 
and nowhere during our trip did we make such lar 
catches. Our only regret was our inability to solve the 
mystery. 








* * * * * * 


Two years later I again visited this lake, and during 
the second night once more heard those mournful cries, 
and immediately started for the spot from which ey 
seemed to come. There was the same old stump whic 
had so terrified us on that night, and close by, seeming to 
rise from the earth, came those startling cries. The sen- 
sations which I had before felt I again experienced, but 
— a closer examination I found my fears to be ground- 

ess. 

The wailing noise was produced by the wind blowing 
through a hollow log lying on the ground. The inside 
was covered with large thin slabs or splinters, One end 
was much smaller than the other, and when the wind 
came from the west, blowing through the log, a wailing 
noise was produced. Thus the mystery connected with 
the phantom of Nahmakanta was solved. 

WILLIs H. Cosy. 


A BEAR HUNT AND ITS SEQUEL. 


HE month of November, 1886, found our party of 
seven snugly housed in our log cabin in the heart 

of the Alleghanies, ready for our annual hunt. The 
leader and guide of our party was William Reams, better 
known as ‘Bill Reams,” probably the most successful 
hunter in central Pennsylvania, a woodsman from child- 
hood, a true friend and rare good fellow. Then came 


good hunter, well versed in woodcraft, and a dead shot. 
Tom, Sam, Joe and the writer were there as friends of 
Bill and Kizer, and had been their companions in more 
than one hunt. Just over the Chestnut Ridge from our 
cabin, in a log house built by a pioneer lumberman, lived 
old Jim McCrury. For four years he had served his 
country in the great Civil War, after which he came 
home and settled in the Green Woods, devoting his sum- 
mers to herding cattle, and his winters to hunting and as 
guide to hunting parties. The frosts of seventy winters 
had silvered over his head, but straight as an arrow and 
6ft. tall, he knew every hill and hollow and pathway of 
the mountains, and his familiar ‘‘whoop, whoop,” was 
known to every hunter from the Susquehanna to the 
Sinnemahoning. Rough and rugged as the hills he 
climbed, honest as the sun, and generous to a fault; no 
man ever turned from his cabin hungry or cold while 
old Jim had a crust or a faggot beneath his roof. Poor 
old man! His faithful wife sleeps the sleep that knows 
no waking, his cabin is in ashes, his dogs have gone 
where all good hunting dogs go, and only a few weeks 
since word came that he too had gone to the happy hunt- 
ing grounds. Some three years ago he bade good-bye to 
his friends in the East and went to the West to die among | 
his kindred who had drifted toward the setting sun. But { 
he soon wearied of the plains of Kansas, and he longed } 
for the mountains and hills of his own native State. He 
came back to Pennsylvania to die, and to-day he sleeps 
amid the scenes he loved so well. May he rest in peace. 

On this occasion ‘“‘Old Jim,” with his dogs Rover, Lion, { 
Dan and Cal, completed the party, and woe to any deer 
a 904 when once Jim and his hounds had struck his 
rail. 

By 2 o’clock on Monday, the first day in camp, our 
cabin had been cleaned out and everything was ready 
for the hunt. To the north of us some two miles lay 
Winter’s Ridge, a vast wilderness, to the southeast of 
which was the “Brier Patch.” Bill said he thought he 
could drive a deer out of that brier patch, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it we were off for the first hunt. 
The watchers were stationed, and the d and drivers 
were away for the chase. Bill had taken his position at 
the head of the windfall, where any deer would likely 
pass that attempted to escape to Winter’s Ridge. As the 
drivers came up over the hill from the run three shots 
were heard from the direction of Reams’s stand, followed 
by his familiar whoop, which indicated that he had killed 
adeer. When wereached the top of the hill we found 
Reams sitting beside a splendid two-year-old buck with 
two rifle balls through its neck.=The deer had been 
routed on the brow of the hill overlooking Robert’s Run, 
where he lay sunning himself, and when disturbed he 
made the fatal mistake that many a buck had made be- 
fore of trying to run past Bill Reams’s watch. 

Another drive was made that evening without starting 
any deer, and we returned to our cabin. Oursupper was 
cooked and eaten and relished as only hun unters 
can relish a meal. And, reader, if there is anything 
wrong with your appetite take a hunting trip to the 
mountains. If you are not cured this prescription shall 
cost you nothing. 

For the lover of nature an evening in a hunter’s cabin 
has many attractions. Away from the noise and bustle 
of business life in the woods and among the mountains, 





there is acharm one cannot tell. Without, and all aroynd | wai 


Kizer, Bill’s hunting companion, a true gentleman, a | P’ 





stand the ‘‘murmuring pines and the hemlocks, bearded 
with moss, and in ents green,” uttering no voices, 
save the wailings of autumn winds. The barking of a 
fox or the hooting of an owl rouse the sleeping dogs 
in their kennel, and they rush forth and bay at the 
strange sounds, only to retreat again mocked by the 
echoes of their own voices. _, 

Around the cheerful fire of the cabin care and trouble 
are banished, the conventionalities of life are laid aside, 
and the pent-up desire to get away from one’s self and from 
the world finds vent in innocent pleasure and all-round 
good cheer. Give me a night in the jolly hunter’s cabin, 
with its stories, its reminiscences and its memories, out- 
lasting the — vanities that disappear and leave but 
their dregs behind. 

Bedtime had come and we repaired to our couches where 
we slept without waking, for the hunter that follows Bill 
Reams in an all-day chase over the Trout Run hills is 
generally ready for his supper and his bed at the close of 
the day. 

The plan for Tuesday’s hunt was to drive the ridges at 
the head of Crooked Run, some two miles to the south of 
ourcamp. Sam had never been so fortunate as to kill a 
deer, and as he crawled into his bunk he expressed a de- 
sire to get a fair shot at one with his Kennedy, and he 
would show the boys just what he coulddo. Tuesday 
morning at peep of day found us on our way to Crooked 
Run. The country we proposed to hunt over was a series 
ef low ridges, covered with red brush, but with little 
timber, and with, at least for the watchers, a fair oppor- 
tunity of seeing any game that might be started. The 
day proved a poor one for our dogs, the bracken and 
leaves were very dry, the game had left but little scent, 
and the drivers failed to start any deer. Finally Bill 
ordered Tom, Sam, Joe and the writer to break from west 
to east over a ridge that projects out into and overlooks a 
little valley through which winds Crooked Run, while he 
and Kizer and “‘Old Jim,” would watch the crossings in 
the valley below. We had not gone far before a beauti- 
ful doe jumped up ahead of the hunters and ran back 
through the line, passing within thirty feet of Sam and 
his deadly nee A splendid opportunity was now 
presented to show the boys just what he could do and to 
make a record that even Reams or Kizer might be proud 
of—but ‘‘the best laid plans of mice and men”—in the 
excitement of the moment Sam knocked the pipe from 
his mouth, the ashes flew into his eyes and he scored a 
miss. Bill, who watched the scene from the valley below, 
said the smoke and fire from either Sam's gun or his pipe 
flew over the deer’s back, and if he had dropped his gun 
he might have caught thedeer. Sam was greatly annoyed 
at missing that deer, and satd nothing more about want- 
ing a fair shot. But accidents will happen to the best of 

ople, and the best of hunters will get “rattled.” But 
4 was not to be discouraged, and beinga fine shot, he 
resolved to redeem his lost fortunes, which he did the next 
day. 

ie the hunt pent and the drivers approached the 
point of the ridge where Bill and Kizer watched, two 
deer were raised, one a doe that ran to the right and es- 
caped the hunters, while the other, a magnificent buck, 
itched down over the rocky point on his way across the 
valley to Stump Lick. He had scarcely reached the low 

ound when Bill and Kizer opened their batteries on him 

‘om either side, while the writer trained his Winchester 
on the foe from the rear. For years I have hunted over 
these hills and mountains, but never have I beheld a 
more beautiful and thrilling sight than that presented by 
this noble buck as he crossed the valley to escape his pur- 
suers. Some half-dozen shots were fired when the deer’s 
flag went down, and Billcried out: ‘Hold on boys, he’ll 
soon stop.” He ran some three hundred yards further, 
then turned and faced his enemies and fell dead. As I 
remember the prostrate form of that monarch of the glen 
as he lay stretched upon the plain, slaughtered in such 
an unequal battle, I regret the half-savage instinct that 
impels me to stain my hands in the blood of so beautiful 
a creature, but when I gaze upon his head and antlers, 
that look down upon me while I record the manner of his 
death, I instinctively move toward my rifle that stands in 
yonder corner, and I long again for the chase and to live 
over again that day on the hills of Crooked Run. 

As we sat in our cabin that night, a hunter passed our 
door and told us the story of a bear hunt that had taken 
ginee that day on Winter’s Ridge. A party of hunters 

rom the headwaters of the Susquehanna, who were 
camped some two miles to the north of us, had routed an 
old she bear near toa spot known as the Woodpecker Tree, 
and in the battle that ensued their dogs were badly 
whipped, and the bear, though wounded in the fleshy 
art of the front leg, escaped into one of the dense laurel 
s sO numerous in that locality. As there was no snow 
on the ground and the dogs refused to follow any further, 
the chase was abandoned. 

When our visitor had left us, Reams said, ‘‘Boys, we 
can kill that bear to-morrow. She is in that big laurel 
bed on Robert’s Run. You remember the twelve shots 
we heard to-day while sitting at the little prairie? That 
was Kime’s party after that bear. We'll hang her up to- 
morrow before the frost is off.” After supper our guns 
were cleaned and plans laid to capture that old bear. 
And this is how we did it: 

On Wednesday eer before the owls had gone to 
rest, we were off for the fray. We expected to find the 
bear on a rocky hillside looking west, covered with a jun- 
gle of high laurel or rhododendron, and faced by another 
steep hill opposite, between which runs Robert’s Run, 
down a rocky hollow covered with timber and a heavy 
undergrowth. Four of our poe were stationed on the 
hill opposite, while Sam was left in the hollow on an old 
road near to an old log slide that had been abandoned 
many years before. Reams and I were left to take the 
dogs into the laurels and drive out the bear. After allow- 
ing the watchers time to reach their stations, the dogs 
were turned loose and we entered the jungle about one 
hundred yards apart. Our plans proved to be well laid, 
for we had scarcely gotten into the laural when the dogs 
gave tongue and the fun began. We were somewhat 
skeptical as to how our dogs would act, as the older ones 
had not indulged in a bear fight for some time, while Dan 
and Cal, two staghound a ¢ but nine months old, had 
never seen a bear. But when the music began there was 
no longer any doubt of our dogs doing their duty. Ina 
very short while the war was carried from the hillside 


.into the hollow and across the run, and the bear broke 


cover within thirty yards of Sam, who was ready and 
ting for the fray. Seyen shots in quick succession 
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rounded by the victor and the dogs. 


The remainder of that day was devoted to hunting 
deer, and though none was killed, the writer demon- 
strated how easily a hunter can stand on a stump and 
miss a deer seven times in succession asit attempts to run 


by him in a thicket. : ae 
Thursday morning was fixed as the time for hauling in 
our game. We were fortunate in having a team and 


wagon at our camp, so that we were saved the trouble of 


carrying our deer and bear all the way. In the case of 
ne bee however, the nearest point we could reach with 
the wagon was some two miles from where she hung. 
One mile of this route lay down the old slide road and 
the other mile up Trout Run Hill. A green birch pole 
was cut and the bear strapped to it, and with two men 
under each end we took up the line of march for the 
wagon. When I think of. that pole cutting into my 
shoulder, and that old bear swinging back and forth, it 
makes me tired yet. It is fun to kill game in those awful 
thickets, but when you are compelled to lug a 400lbs. 
pear or a 200lbs. buck two miles to get him to camp you 
pay well for the sport. . : 

Thursday night after supper a great pitch-pine fire was 
kindled in front of the cabin, amid the giant oaks, chest- 
nuts and hemlocks. Around this fire green ay were 
bent down, and the bear and the deer were hung high in 
air, presenting a picture that would rejoice the heart of 
any hunter. Around this scene our party gathered and 
led by Reams we executed a genuine war dance in honor 
of the success of the hunt, while the flames from our 
pitch-pine faggots sent their lurid light high up into the 
treetops and far out into the forest, casting weird 
shadows and fantastic pictures into the surrounding 
gloom. While we were in the midst of festivities two 
men, clad in the garb of hunters, approached our cabin. 
One was a tall man, the other smaller in stature; both 
carried their rifles, tomabawks and hunting knives, They 
had come from Kime’s camp, on Winter’s Ridge, and the 
latter of the two was Kime himself, well known to the 
writer in early boyhood. On their approaching our cabin 
the dance was suspended and the visitors invited to a seat 
by the cabin fire. 

After some pleasant inquiries and a general conversa- 
tion concerning the success of both parties, Kime, ad- 
dressing Reams, said: ‘I understand you killed our bear 
and we just came over to see about getting our share.” 

‘‘Yes,” said Bill, ‘‘we killed the bear you were after 
the other day, but I can’t understand where your share 
comes in. hat do you consider is your share in this 
case?” 

‘“Well,” replied Kime, ‘‘we think we ought to have the 
hide and half the meat, that’s the hunter's custom, and 
we are here to see that we get what belongs to us.” 

‘Well, sir,” replied Reams, ‘‘the custom is all right, and 


-for forty years I have endeavored to honor the unwritten 


‘laws of the chase; but, sir, in this case the custom does 
.not apply, as according to your own admissions you 
wounded the bear but slightly; she whipped your dogs 


-which refused to follow her; you gave up the chase and 
:she was killed the next day some two miles from where 


you left her. She is our game, and you are not legally 


“entitled to a pound of meat or a hair of the hide; and, sir, 


if you had been a little more modest in your demands we 
\would have been glad to give you a quarter; but, as it is, 
ynot a pound of that bear goes to your camp.” 

As Reams announced this decision, the visitors picked 
up their rifles, and muttering some threats about prose- 
cuting our party for chasing deer with dogs, they left. 


Ten days later the hunters’ camp on Chestnut Ridge 
had been abandoned, and the annual hunt for 1886 had 
become a part of the history of our hunting trips to the 
Alleghanies. Old Jim had gone to his cabin home fol- 
lowed by his hounds, while the others of our party had 
sniaiagull: one here and the other yonder, to engage in 
the occupations of a busy life. I was seated in my office 
one morning, endeavoring to dispose of the accumulated 
and neglected work of the week, when the door of the 
outer room opened, a tall man clad in the garb of a 
hunter, carrying a Winchester rifle and with a tomahawk 
and hunting knife in his belt, walked into my sanctum, 
and standing his gun in the corner of the office sat down. 
My visitor was Kime, the hunter; not a hunter by occu- 

tion, but a farmer and lumberman from the upper 

usquehanna, returning from his annual hunting trip to 


wrongs inflicted upon him by Bill: Reams and his party 
iin refusing to divide the bear with him, and that he 
unight secure his rights he had come to consult a lawyer. 
When last we had met he was a man, I wasa boy, and 
years had come and gone. True, we had met in the 
cabin in the mountains on the night of our war dance 
when his conversation with, Bill Reams had ended 
so abruptly, but he did not know that the hunter 
who sat back in the cabin bunk in the dark- 
ness was his boy friend of yoons ago and the 
lawyer from whom he now sought counsel. Drawing 
his chair close to my desk, and laying his hunting cap 
upon the floor, he stated his case substantially as the 
reader doubtless now understands it. It is said of Abra-’ 
ham Lincoln that the secret of his wonderful success as a 
lawyer is explained by the fact that he always studied 
the other side of the case as thoroughly as he did that of 
his client, and it has also been said by some one that the 
ener a fool who has himself for a client. I was cer- 
tainly in a position to know something of the other side 
of the case, if I didn’t fully appreciate the fact that my 
client was a fool. It certainly required something of an 
effort on my to harken to this story of the hunter 
and not reveal the fact that I was at least amused while 
I listened to his tale of woe. The first thing to do after 
he had finished was to reveal to him, as a matter of right 
and honor, just So. ee I occupied in the case; in 
short that i was one of the. parties who had taken his 
-bear, and that I was in the cabin on the night he and his 
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hence he must consult some other attorn 


the results,” 
The reader if he has followed this sto 
doubtless anticipated the counsel given 


your counsel is about straight, and that we 
of that bear as we were in equity entitl 
am satisfied to let the matter rest.” 


Frank G. HARRIS. 
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hunt some deers in mornin’. 


to take a gi 
the hunter a chance to shoot. 


noise and we go against the wind. 


country. 


Francis speaks for the first time: ‘I guess we try ’em 
logon; guess find some deer.” Logon is probably a cor- 
ruption of the word ‘‘lagoon,” and is the name given toa 

lace where the water from a stream or lake sets back, 
orming a marshy pond. Such places are much resorted 
to by deer, as they are secluded, and also furnish lily 
pads and other food. Wild ducks find the logons suit- 


able places for raising their young. 


We paddle along till we come to a logon where the 
deer come to feed. We pass silently through the narrow 
entrance and around a clump of trees, and there the logon 
opens up before us. Itis nearly a mile in length and sur- 
rounded by the forest. The water is shallow and there is 
no current; it is covered with lily pads; but there isa 
channel of comparatively clear water extending up the 
length of it. As we enter we glance along the edge of 
the timber, but there is no sign of life. Ihave laid down 


~~ paddle and taken the Winchester. 


ot a word is spoken and the silence is oppressive—how 


loud that grating of the lily pad against the canoe sounds. 


If it were not for the motion I would not know that Fran- 
cis was behind me. His paddle makes no noise; I do not 
hear the slightest tap against the gunwale or the drip of 


a — drop of water from the blade. 
Suddenly the canoe stops and I hear a low hiss from 


Francis, but I have been watching, too, and saw the deer 


come out of the-woods, away up at the head of the logon. 
There is no shelter, and our only course is straight ahead 


acrosstheopen. The deer isso far away that itissimply a 


bright spot against the dark background of forest. How 
red it looks; nothing else would look like that. Now the 
canoe moves forward again; it goes so slowly that I can 
feel no motion, and if I did not see that we were passing 
the lily pads I should think we were standing still. We 
scarcely dare to breathe, and I feel an almost uncontrol- 
lable desire to sneeze. Francis does not lift the paddle 
from the water, but works it noiselessly. 

Now the water shoals so that he cannot paddle, but 
pushes the canoe just as silently. We are now so near 
that we see the deer plainly; itis a big doe, and she is 
feeding and wandering about near the edge of the woods. 

She looks up and toward us; the canoe stops and we sit 
without moving a muscle. She goes back to her break- 
fast, and again, without the slightest jar, we steal for- 
ward. Now we are almost near enough to shoot, but she 
turns and walks back into the forest. Well, our game is 
lost, but it was a pleasure to see the way in which Fran- 
cis stalked it. His approach to it was a work of art, one 
of those fine touches which none but one trained to the 
woods from childhood could have accomplished. 

And in no other boat than a birch could it have been 
done. The canoe isthe boat of the wilderness; it possesses 
a feline quality—creeping, stealthy, silent—which is pecu- 
liar to itself. It will float in a few inches of water, and a 
man can pick it up and carry it from one body of water 
to another. It can be propelled without noise, and is so 
small and light that it will penetrate to places that can be 
reached in no other way. It is tothe red man of the 
woods what the horse is to his brother of the plains. To 
journey in a birch on the lonely waters of lakes and 
streams in the heart of the wilderness, is to realize all 
that is romantic and poetical in the art of traveling. 

Francis and I returned to camp with nothing to show 
for our trip, but on other occasions I have seen venison 
hanging from a tree near the tent, and have feasted on 
the savory steaks broiled over the camp-fire. 

The stretch of dead water on which Camp Nelhudus 


; was pitched extends from the upper Seeboomook Fall to 


Gulliver Falls, a distance of ten miles, At Gulliver we 


At this unexpected turn of events Mr. Kime said: 
‘Well, sir, I take you for an honest man, and whether 
the medicine be bitter or sweet [ will take it and abide by 


through has 
r. Kime con- 
cerning his case. True to his word, and I confess some- 
what to my surprise, as he pushed his chair back and 
picked up his rifle to leave, he said, ‘‘“Well, sir, I think 
ot as much 

to, and I 


The story of that bear hunt and of Kime’s visit to our 
cabin has been put into rhyme by Bill Reams, but like 
most of his best stories it has never been written, and can 
only be heard when Bill and his companions have gath- 
ered around their cabin fire after a successful day’s hunt. 


MOOSE RIVER AND THE WEST BRANCH. 


PRAsce is an expert in the management of a birch, 

and the sight of game brought to mind the way in 
which we have hunted together. He would say some 
night as we sat by the fire, ‘‘Well, I guess you and me 


Up by daylight, we drink a cup of coffee, and in the 
canoe paddle silently along, keeping close to the bank. 
At every bend we steal around the shorter curve, and if 
the stream then turns in the opposite direction we paddle 
diagonally across, so that we are always in a position to 
come upon the game without being seen, if perchance a 
deer has come to the bank to drink or eat. The deer, 
like most animals, depends upon his ears and nose, more 
than upon his eyes for warning against danger, and if 
not startled by noise or scent willalways stand a moment 
look at a strange object, thereby giving 


A buck, when startled, sounds a note of alarm, a snort 
which sounds like the short, sharp bark of adog. We 
paddle along, being careful not to make the slightest 


Sometimes a deer is heard softly passing through the 
bushes; we were not aware of his presence till we heard 
a twig crack or the rustle of the underbrush. We did 
not see him, but he heard or scented us, and not being 
startled he simply creeps back out of sight. Perhaps we 
may come upon one suddenly, and then, unless the rifle 
speaks quickly, we shall see his white flag wave defiantly 
as he bounds away. When a deer is hit the tail is 
eee but if not wounded it is held aloft, the white 
underside flashing before the eyes of the disappointed 
hunter. But on this morning we paddle two or three 
miles, and to all appearances there are no deer in the 
























































friend had come for all the hide and half the meat, and 


had good ine} the water below the falls, which. 
are really more like rapids. 

It is a pretty place, and the banks were dotted with the 
blossoms of the wild onion, For half a mile below the 
water is shallow and the current strong, which made 
rather stiff poling. ; 

Six miles above Gulliver Fall is the junction of the 
North and South Branches, which combine and form thé 
West Branch. A large logon opens from the left bank 
of the river, three miles above our camp, which is a great- 
resort for ducks, Several times when we were in there 
we started broods of wood ducks and sheldrakes, and it 
was interesting to watch the solicitude of the old ones 
and the courage they displayed in the protection of the 
young. At our approach the little ones would skittér 
away over the water as fast as feet and wings could carry 
them, while the old one- would follow slowly between 
them and the canoe. She would swim along at about the 
pees of the canoe, quacking encouragingly to the gos- 
ings, her head moving anxiously from side to side as she 
watched us. She would plainly show her nervousness 
and excitement, but nevertheless she put her life in jeop- 
ardy as long as the young were in sight. Butthemoment 
they disappeared under the reeds she would take wing 
and fly away with the swiftness of an arrow. Then, cir- 
cling high in the air, she would return far overhead to the 
place where her offspring were in hiding. 

Seeboomook Fall is a wild place where the water goes 
roaring and rushing through a narrow gorge. There are 
three pitches at Seeboomook, but we only visited the 
upper one on this trip. The name, however, brings to 
mind a day, when ona former excursion we made the 
carry around the lower falls during a severe storm. The 
lower falls are three miles below the upper ones, and 
both are wild and dangerous places, At the upper fall 
of Seeboomook there is a gruesome curiosity in the shape 
of a coffin, which for twenty-five years has remained on 
the bank. This fall is dreaded by the river drivers and 
is the worst place on the West Branch through which 
the boys have to pass. One spring while engaged in 
starting a jam, one man did not succeed in reaching the 
shore when the logs moved, and was carried down with 
them. His companions, expecting to recover the bod 
below the pitch, built a coffin and placed it on the barn 
in readiness, but the merciless river never gave up its 
dead, and the coffin still remains where it was left a 
quarter of a century ago. The river drivers have a supet- 
stitious dread of it, and many stories are connected with 
it. One spring, when a bad jam had fermed,a dare- 
devil lumberman stretched himself in it, saying, “I want 
to see whether it fits, boys, before I go on to that jam.” 
The men were made so nervous by this that it was four 
days before the jam was broken, so cautious were they. 
Strangely enough, the man whose levity had unnerved 
the crew, did fall into the rivér, but was rescued, and the 
old weather-beaten boards are still unused. 

The day we went to Seeboomook we were caught in a 
heavy down-pour of rain, but the canoes were turned 
bottom up on the bank, and under them we found pro- 
tection. One night I was awakened by the sound of rain 
and lay with open eyes listening to the storm. The fire 
was sputtering and nearly extinguished by the terrific 
down-pour which was beating on the tent and spattering 
on the ground. The trees were dripping and I could hear 
the pattering of the drops on the surface of the branch, 
but in the tent we were snug and dry, and before morning 
the storm had passed. We had no discomfort, but even 
if we had we should have taken it philosophically, for 
Dame Nature is not alwaysin the same mood, and one 
must expect tears as well as smiles. The following even- 
ing, as I was walking about the camp, Isuddenly noticed 
that the ground had the appearance of being strewn with 
live coals, The effect was startling at first sight, for all 
about me were patches of light, which glowed witha 
brilliant white lustre, tinged witha beautiful pale green. 
These spots varied from the size of a penny to some of 
several inches diameter, and I saw at once that they were 
chips of phosphorescent wood, They gleamed against 
the dark, damp forest floor with a steady, slumbering 
flame, dazzling in its brilliancy, like pieces of fiery bery]. 
I picked some of them up and they lighted my hands, 
but the effect was most incongruous; for, though I held 
what appeared to be a substance heated to a white heat, 
it was cold and damp to the touch. On looking about to 
discover where they came from, I found an old, hollow 
stump, in an advanced stage of decay, of which the whole 
interior was illuminated with the same immaculate and 
wonderful fire. I had seen bits of phosphorescent wood 
before, but never so large pieces nor in such quantity. 

Beautiful as was the sight, there was something inex- 
pressibly uncanny about it, as we saw it—this light with- 
out fire and fire without heat—in the darkness of the grim 
forest, so far from the haunts of men. We imagined the 
old stump to be the opening of some subterranean tunnel, 
through which the strange light escaped from the un- 
known regions of the under world. The heavy rain of 
the preceding night and the subsequent dampness were 
probably the cause of this interesting phenomenon, for 
we had not noticed it before. 

WILLIAM AUSTIN BROOKS. 


KANSAS QUAIL.—Ottawa, Kan., Nov. 6.—Last Satur- 
day was the opening day for quail shooting in this State, 
and many birds were killed around here. A friend and 
his companion went hunting Saturday morning for quail 
in the vicinity of his farm, four and a half miles from 
town, and bagged twenty-one quail and two rabbits. An- 
other sportsman from Ottawa was out yesterday with a 
good dog and bagged thirty-two quail, the largest num- 
ber I have heard of being killed by one person in a day’s 
shooting. Not very long ago a party of nine Ottawa 
men went down to Pottawatomie Creek, some twenty 
miles below here, and camped out over night; they were 
not gone over thirty-six hours, but they returned with 
over 200 squirrels, 40 ducks and several coons and pos- 
sums, This is the largest bag of squirrels I ever knew to 
be killed in Kansas, and it shows that although this State 
is mostly prairie, there is still timber enough to hunt in. 
One of our prominent business men lost a valuable horse 
last week while out hunting. He fastened his horse not 
far from the river, and while he was out of sight in the 
woods the horse got loose and wandered off. It was 
thought at first that the horse had been stolen, but it was 
found next day in the river drowned. As soon as the 
prairie grass has died down enough to permit rabbit 
shooting and we have a week or two of rainy weather 
there will be good shooting the rest of the season.—F. B, 
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THE LION OF FANCY AND OF FACT. 
[Continued from Page 308.] 


WE come now to the subject of the lion’s courage, 

which it appears to be the fashion at present to 
impugn. Une feels a certain hesitancy in championing 
“the sultan of the desert” against the charge of coward- 
ice, considering the way in which it is usually preferred. 
In treating of the same quality as exhibited by the tiger, 
an attempt was made to show that although this terrible 
brute had no moral courage, the consciousness of his 
prowess made him extremely dangerous whenever ex- 
perience had not cowed him by organizing in his brain 
the conviction of impotency. Thus far it is the same 
with the lion, but the character of these groups of the 
Felidz is not identical, and if the question be one of 
evidence, judgment must be given against those who call 
the lion a poltroon. Moffatt and Delgorgue are, perhaps, 
the most prominent authorities who accuse the lion of 
cowardice, but the experiences which they record as 
justifying this conclusion are susceptible of a different 
interpretation from that given. Of course some lions 
are brave, others timid; some, as Drummond says, ‘“‘will 
make a point of attacking every human being they 
meet,” while others will never fight, even under provo- 
cation, if they can run away. This, however, is about 
the substance of what Delgorgue and Moffatt bring for- 
ward to show how dastardly is the lion. Dr. Livingstone, 
who was very little of a sportsman, says the lion has very 
much the appearance of an overgrown dog, and thinks 
meanly of his courage. At the same time he has described 
(‘‘Travels and Researches in Southern Africa’) a situation 
in which none of his household ‘‘dared to venture out of 
doors after dark” on account of lions. Meunier also em- 
phasizes an amount of caution upon the part of this beast 
that might give the impression that the lion was ‘‘the 
most pusillanimous of animals.” Burchell (‘‘Travelsinto 
the Interior of Southern Africa”) spent four years in that 
country, always avoiding (according to his own account) 
any rencontre with lions, and never coming into contact 
with one but once. This animal was shot through the 
body, and because he did not tear Burchell and his 
party and his dogs to pieces, he has “‘no very high opinion 
of the lion’s courage.” Naturally, this sounds like an ex 

aggeration, but if any one will be at the pains of reading 
the two quartos referred to, it will be seen that it is no 
more than a simple statement of fact. 

If anything more than a sketch of the subject was in- 
tended it might be worth while to show that most of 
these detractors from the lion’s bravery are as inconsist- 
ent in their statements as Gordon Cumming, who in de- 
scribing the deliberate and unprovoked assault of a lion 
upon an armed camp, speaks of his ‘‘desperate attack,” 
and calls him a ‘‘cowardly brute” in the same paragraph. 
Certain naturalists, moreover, among whom Dr. Jerdon 
(‘The Mammals of India”) is prominent, writes with much 
assurance of the timidity of ‘‘the king of beasts.” This 
author, by whom the obvious relations of structure seem 
to have been completely disregarded in this instance, 
had evidently not hunted the lion in Gojerat with Capt. 
Delamaine or he would have discovered reasons for mod- 
ifying his views. Preposterous as such a proceeding is, 
lions have been commonly compared with men—not with 
savages, in whom many of the traits of the wild beast 
are faintly reflected, but with civilized human beings, 
evolved beyond the possibility of such a comparison. It 
is safe to assume that any adult animal of this class who 
is in good health, is conscious of his own prowess, and 
that, like any other creature with a mind, he is ready to 
encounter dangers he has been accustomed to meet and 
-overcome, when the motives for doing so are sufficiently 
powerful. On the other hand, he is cautious under un- 
usual circumstances, and alarmed when these are entirely 
strange, as the average man would be also. Finally, 
when peril threatens, which experience—his own, or 
that which he has inherited in the form of instinct— 
teaches him, is not to be successfully braved, hardihood 
gives place to what the writers referred to call cowardice, 
and unless his intelligence has been temporarily sub- 
verted by hunger or rage he will retreat. Let us, how- 
ever, see how the evidence itself stands for the lion’s 
courage. 

“The natives of India,” observes Col. Julius Barras 
(‘India and Tiger Hunting”), ‘‘except under European 
ee will not go out against dangerous animals, 
The result is the tigers get the better of the natives and 
kill so many of them and their cattle that I have seen 
many ruined villages, abandoned owing to the neighbor- 
hood of these animals.” Selous (‘‘A Hunter’s Life in 
Africa”) says, ‘‘it is far otherwise” for the most part in 
that country, where ‘‘man-eating lions are not common,” 
because, “when a lion becomes dangerous and destructive,” 
even the least martial tribes assemble, and generally with 
loss to themselves, surround and destroy him. The dif- 
ferent conditions under which the larger Felide are thus 
placed by the difference in boldness and enterprise of the 
populations in their respective habitats, justifies the very 
sensible remark of the writer upon the lion in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, to the effect “that lions, like other 
animals, undoubtedly show considerable individual dif- 
ferences in character, and behave differently under vary- 
gg rere ay gel 

espite their reprisals, however, Selous informs us that 
‘‘many natives are killed every year in those parts of the 
country where lions are plentiful,” and further, where 
these beasts abound, and where broken tribes, poorly 
armed, and with but little cohesion alone oppose them, 
the brute dominates the man, and the latter directs his 
intelligence toward devising means of escape. For ex- 
ample, the Makubas, living on the Ghobe, place stockades 
of special construction around their villages to protect 
them against lions; and the Bakorus—‘‘miserable Bako- 
rus,” Anderson calls them—inhabit platform houses in 
trees to the same end. Finally, it is impossible to mistake 
the tenor of Gérard’s account of the lion of North Africa, 
There he is master, and unhesitatingly attacks an Arab 
douar, even while its inmates are alarmed and prepared 
to receive him. 

Taking the testimony of the African hunters gener- 
ally, it will be found that the idea of the lion’s cowardice 
and of his innate fear of man is scarcely justified. 

‘*When lions are met with in the daytime”—when, as 
Gérard thinks, they are under as great a disadvantage as 


a man is at night, since, among other things, their sight 
is confused by the glare, which is also the case with the 
tiger, according to Sanderson—they are, as a rule, fully 
fed, and therefore, Anderson states, comparatively 
harmless. Under such circumstances, continues Se- 
lous, ‘‘they almost invariably retreat before the presence 
of man,” in the deliberate way so graphically described 
by Leveson and Drummond. ‘But if pressed they 
usually charge and, ceteris paribus, I have found * * * 
that a far larger ae of them do charge than of 
any other animal in South Africa. * * * As with 
man, and all other animals, individuals differ so much in 
disposition, one from another, that it is impossible to tell 
from an experience of one what the next is likely to do, 
and I do not consider that any man has a right to say 
that lions are cowardly because the two or three he has 
shot have not happened to show fight. * * * Asto 
the character of the lion, I myself consider him to be a 
far more dangerous animal to meddle with than any 
other in South Africa.” Not to Gérard alone are we in- 
debted for a knowledge of the awe which experience has 
taught the Ouled, Meloul or Ouled Cessi Arabs to feel to- 
ward the lion; and, upon the whole, the evidence cor- 
roborative of his courage and daring overbalances that 
on which his cowardice rests. Moffatt himself, with his 
whole train, was stopped during daylight on the road by 
a lion whom he did not venture to fire at, while the 
stories told by Freeman, Green, Alexander and Galton 
speak for themselves. ett ees 


HALF-HOURS IN THE SIERRA NEVADA, 
VI.—LEAVES FROM AN ANGLER’S NOTE BOOK. 


ae years ago a dam was thrown across the outlet of 
Echo Lake for storage purposes. A tunnel some one- 
half mile long was run through the mountain and the 
water taken into the headwaters of the American River, 
and thence into a large mining ditch. When the natural 
water of the river got too scanty during the dry season, 
for a full head of water to supply the ditch, then Echo 
was tapped to maintain the supply. The dam being 10 or 
12ft. high, it backed the waters of the lower lake into 
those of the upper, and so formed a Vast reservoir, several 
square miles in extent. Consequently, spots that afford 
the best fishing during high water, are not good after the 
lakes are lowered to their natural level. The dam is 
irregular in shape, following the formation of the shore 
at the outlet. It is com of rough granite rubble, and 
during high water is haunted by thousands of minnows. 
In a retreating angle of this wall, where the rocks com- 
posing it were large and irregular, an interesting sight 
was observed last summer. Five large trout, running 
from 24 to 4ibs. in weight, had a school of minnows cor- 
ralled, and could be seen at all hours of the day herding 
them as dogs would herd a ficck of sheep. There must 
have been several hundred of the small fry, and the trout 
kept swimming back and forth between them and the 
deeper waters of the lake. The little fellows kept in a 
solid bunch, and when one of them would stray away, it 
was promptly driven back to the main body by the seem- 
ingly untiring sentinels. 

They were seen, time and again, by all the members of 
our party and by some visitors, and every one expressed 
themselves as having never seen the like before. The 
trout did not seem at all timid in the presence of man; 
and when the minnows would try to dash away from the 
bank when any one approached, they were headed off in 
all directions, and speedily driven back. None of our 
party ever observed a trout capture a minnow, but 
doubtless they did so, when not embarrassed by our 
presence. It was a subject of considerable speculation 
to us, to know how they contrived to keep their prey 
together, night and day, but they did so. And through- 
out a space of ten days they were constantly to be ob- 
served, when the water was not disturbed by waves and 
our vision-so obscured. Perhaps they were “spelled” 
nights by change of sentinels. e thought when first 
they were noticed, that they were guarding their fry, 
but this proved not to be the case, as the small fish were 
undoubtedly minnows and well grown at that, some of 
them being 5in. long. I think that the same trout were 
always on guard during the time they were noticed, as 
there were always five—no more, no less—and apparently 
the same size. No attempts were made to capture them, 
as we were curious to see how long they could maintain 
control of the situation. I would like to hear from my 
brother anglers whether a similar instance ever came 
under their notice. 

On these lakes, especially the upper one, a phenomenon 
is often observable, that I have rarely seen elsewhere. 
On a perfectly calm day, when not a ripple disturbs the 
water, a peculiar wave can be often seen traveling at a 
high rate of speed, and generally in a straight direction. 
It looks as though a huge fish, or some sub-aqueous 
animal, were swimming just underneath the surface 
and causing a bulge in the water above. Now, I would 
like to ask the editor of FOREST AND STREAM if it isa 
flaw of wind that causes this? And if so, how can it 
travel so fast upon an otherwise calm day, and cause 
such a bulge upon the water? It seems at times as though 
the wave was 3 or 4in. high. I have seen the same thing 
on other bodies of water, but never so frequently as here. 

One day as I was ‘‘projeckin” around upon the moun- 
tain side watching a family of Clarke’s crows, I sat down 
under a large Douglass pine, with my back against the 
trunk. The birds consisted of the parents and four noisy, 
clamorous young ones. This is one of the noisiest birds 
in the world, I believe, and its habitat being restricted to 
the highest timbered mountains, where few persons go, 
it is seldom observed in this state, at least in this part of 
it. I watched with interest the arduous labors of the 
old birds, opening pine cones and extracting the seeds to 
fill the greedy, noisy mouths of their offspring. As I sat 
thus, my attention was drawn to a mimic warfare among 
the pine needles at my feet. A caterpillar had lost his 
grip where he had been feeding, and had fallen amon 
the needles—and also among enemies. As soon as he fell 
he was pounced upon by two lusty red ants. One got 
him securely by the tail and the other got a catch-as- 
catch-can hold on his body. Mr. Caterpillar began a 
series of vigorous writhings, which soon dislodged the 
ant with the body hold; but the one at the tail was evi- 
dently a trained athlete, for he never lost his hold, but 
only fastened himself the most firmly. The dislodged 
ant skirmished around the combatants, watching for an- 
other chance, until the caterpillar ceased struggling, 
when he immediately fastened on again. Again was he 





| shaken off; and this performance was repeated ti 
; me af 
time. The fellow with the “‘tail-holt” never let go, i 
held on like grim death all through the battle. My sym- 
pathy was entirely with the pluckyants, The caterpillar 
was about an inch and a quarter long, and of a dull 
muddy green color. Had he been a handsome fellow, [I 
might have freed him from his foes. Such an uncon- 
scious influence has beauty upon us.all! The persistent 
| efforts of the two tiny warriors finally won the day, the 
efforts of the caterpillar ceased, and was ingloriously 
—— away; a captive Gulliver to his Lilliputian foes, 
As Isat and gazed out upon the valleys and everlasting 
mountains, I could not help thinking that this petty strife 
was no more contemptible in my eyes, when contrasted 
with the sublime surroundings, than the warfare of 
mighty nations and armies is in the sight of nature’s God, 
when compared with the d plan of the universe. 

Speaking of ants reminds me of an incident observed a 
day or two afterward. B., myself and old “Hatchet” 
had gone out to the road one morning to await the com- 
ing of the stage. We had some trout to ship to our 
friends below and had carried them out in time for the 
down trip. We arrived half an hour ahead of time and 
to pass the moments of waiting I began prowling around 
among the surrounding timber, watching the antics of 
some marmots, a colony of them occupying this locality. 
Presently I noticed a peculiar black streak, about a foot 
wide, crossing a patch of bare sand. I approached to as- 
certain its nature and saw a curious sight. It was a 
colony of large black ants migrating. 

The animated black streak extended both ways, as far 
as the eye could follow it, among the shadows of the 
wi It was composed of thousands upon thousands of 
the creatures, all traveling along in the same direction 
and in as perfect order as a well-drilled army—which it 
was. Along its sides, and keeping almost equi-distant 
from the main column, marched officers or guards, whose 
duty it seemed to be to keep all stragglers from wander- 
ing from the ranks. Now and then an extra large black 
and shiny fellow could be seen in the midst of the march- 
ing hosts, closely attended by a chosen few, who helped 
him over obstructions and kept the others at a respectful 
distance. About one-fourth of the number carried either 
ove or full grown young ants in their mouths. I called 
my companions and we viewed with interest this hegira. 
The arrival of the stage interrupted our observations, but 
on its departure I returned, to trace the colony to its des- 
tination. I then found that the rear-end of the column 
had about reached the spot where I first noticed it, show- 
ing that the colony must have been an immense one. I 
walked rapidly alongside of the column for about 100yds. 

; and came to a large half-decayed pine, destitute of bark, 
which was lying in a little flat. Into this pine, through 
several entrances, the ants were swarming. There was 
no haste or shoving, however, for as they ascended its 
sides to the entrance, which appeared to be all near the top 
of the log, the stream of ants was divided and sub-divided 
by stationary sentinels, who appeared to exercise full direc- 
tion over the movements of the rank and file, and sent them 
to the right or left, as desired. These commands seemed 
to be conveyed by a quick touch of the antenne and was 
unquestioningly obeyed. I viewed with ever-increasing 
delight the perfect order with which every detail was car- 
ried out. There would sometimes occur a mishap, to tem- 
porarily throw them into confusion, but under direction of 
the officers this was soon remedied. Twosuch occurrences 
I noticed. One was caused by an ant, heavily laden with 
a full-grown young one, missing its footing on a bit of 
rotten wood on the side of the log, and going tumbling 
over and over through his companions and falling to the 
ground. This caused some disorder, which was quickly 
quelled. The other was caused by an ant coming to one 
of the entrances, with an extra large one in his mouth, 
which he could by no effort crowd into the hole, He tried 
it in every way, even backing in and trying to pull his 
burden after, but without effecting his purpose. This 
soon caused a crowding around the entrance, which 
attracted the notice of one of the guards, who came u 
and seized the overgrown youngster, in conjunction wit 
its weary bearer, and together they forced it in. The rest 
then followed on, and order was restored. It seemed as 
though a part of the colony must have come ahead of the 
rest several days, and prepared the habitation for occu- 
pancy, as in different parts of the log I could see the 
“carpenters” still at work. It was wonderful to see the 
system of division of labor among these. I could not 
see the internal workings, but the system was no doubt as 
perfect there, if not more so, than on the outside. At 
regular intervals the head of an ant would appear from 
one of the openings, carrying a mouthful of sawdust. 
As soon as he got it fairly out of the hole it was taken 
from his jaws by another ant upon the outside, who was 
always in waiting for the purpose, and carried to the 
slope of the log where it was dropped, and rolled to the 
ground. If it lodged and did not roll properly, the ant 
would give it at extra shove which was sure to send it 
safely away. In one spot, where theré was a groove in 
the surface of the log, there were two ants at work. One 
carried the sawdust from the fellow inside to the slope of 
the grove, down which he dropped it. A second ant 
picked it up from the groove and carried it to the slope of 
the log at a point where it invariabiy rolled to the ground. 
It was comical to see them watch every particle thus 
dropped, to see that it was properly disposed of before 
returning for another load. Their actions were too much 
like those of human beings under similar circumstances 
to dream that they were not directed by intelligent rea- 
soning. Call it instinct, gentlemen, as much as you like, 
but no man can persuade me that the lower orders of life 
do not reason—at least to a limited degree. AREFAR. 
AUBURN, Cal. 


THE WOODCOCK AND THE WorM.—Their mode of feed- 
ing, as observed in an aviary in Spain, isthus described by 
Daniel: ‘‘There was a fountain to keep the ground moist, 
and fresh sod was brought to them, the richest in worms 
that could be found. The woodcock stuck its beak into 
the ground, but never higher than the nostrils, drew the 
worms out singly, and, raising its bill in the air, it ex- 
tended upon it the whole length of the worm, and in this 
way swallowed it smoothly, without any action of the 
jaws. The whole was performed in an instant, and the 
bird never once missed its aim.”—North American Birds. 





A Boox Anour InpDrIANs.—The FoREST AND STREAM will mail 
fr2e on application a tive of Mr, gs book, 
Gawnee Hero Stories and Lk! " giving a of contents 
aod specimen Dlustrations from the volume.—Adv, 
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THE FULL TEXTS of the game laws of all the States, Terri- 
tories and British Provinces are given in the Book of the 


Game Laws. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


HICAGO, IIl., Nov. 7.—The last couple of weeks have 

C been spent in that portion of the realm commonly 

known as “bleeding Kansas.” Just why it is called 
bleeding Kansas is hard to say, for it’s too dry to bleed 

‘ust now. Probably the term arises from the practice of 

the Great Bend liverymen, who try to bleed everybody 
they take for a tenderfoot during their harvest of the 
coursing club meeting at that place. 

Kansas is dry this year, and no mistake, and the glory 
of her boom has departed for the are But though in 
real estate circles times are dull, in sportsmen’s circles 
it is rather the reverse. The capricious State, changeable, 
uncertain, now impoverishing and again lavishing wealth 
on her devotees alike in rea] estate and sport, is this fall 
on hand with one of the best crops for upland shooting 
which has been known in any recent time. The table- 
lands of the upper Arkansas valley have not had water 
enough for a great flight of wildfowl, the marshes of the 
Rattlesnake, below Larned, seeming to be about the only 
place where many ducks were coming in at the close of 
the past month, not even the pools of the Cheyenne Flats 
having enough acreage to attract the wildfowl. But all 
over the State, so far as we could learn, all the way from 
Great Bend to Hutchinson, at least, and from Hutchinson 
up to Salina. the quail crop was something simply tremen- 
dous. At Hutchinson FOREST AND STREAM’S valued cor- 
respondent ‘‘Shady” informed me that the quail were 
abundant, though there had been more or less shooting 
before the season opened. Himself and Eli Young had 
gotten a few ducks only, out at the ponds east of town, 
the ducks not having yet arrived in any numbers, 

At Great Bend, Kan., quail shooting has been going on 
for the past thirty days. One of the attendants at the 
coursing meet, a St. Louis physician, was out on several 
different days, bagging from a dozen to two dozen quail 
daily, a week before the law was out. Nobody molested 
him, for all the shooters at Great Bend were doing the 
same thing. I presume we must bow in blind submission 
to the law, but I confess that the Kansas quail law is a 
thing deserving but slight respect. It opens the season 
at Nov. 1, a date which by reason of climatic conditions 
confines the shooting season to only about thirty days, 
usually of rather raw, rough weather. This fact alone is 
not so exceptionally bad, although the birds in October 
are perfectly developed and able to take care of them- 
selves; but the law has other features, as an attorney 
friend, Mr. Wm. Osmond, of Great Bend, pointed out to 
me. After a close study of this wise effort of the Kansas 
Legislature, we came to the conclusion, doubtless legally 
correct, that under the Kansas statute it is absolutely un- 
lawful for any person to kill a quail in Kansas, except 
upon his own land, and between dates of Nov. 1 and Jan. 
1! Look this law up in the Book of the Game Laws, and 
let us see whether we have the latest statutes. If so, a 
rather astonishing state of affairs is developed and one 
more dead letter discovered among the game laws. Un- 
der our reading, no alien and no resident could shoot 
quail except upon hisown land. When this was borne in 
upon me, for once I rebelled openly and declared my in- 
tention of breaking the Kansas law, though not by 
shooting before the date of Nov. 1. That seemed to me 
as close to the letter of the law, and as far away from 
common sense, as a white man need to go.* 

As has been stated earlier in another column the great 
Uhl and Carney ranch, north of Great Bend, was this 
tall sold to other parties, Mr. Carney, much is the ‘pity 
for that community, may possibly go to another country. 
Mr. Carney is gentleman, ranchman, greyhound man, 
fox-terrier man, bird-dog man, shooting man and a whole 
lot of other things all combined. ‘You don’t get out of 
this State alive until you’ve gone quail shooting,” said 
Mr. Carney; and as a matter of fact I didn’t, although 
that at first seemed impossible. 

A party was made up by Mr. E. T. Vernon, of Larned, 
under which arrangement several of us were to have 
gone south of Larned, along the Rattlesnake, after ducks 
and chickens, but the Hutchinson coursing meeting broke 
that up. At the close of that meeting only one day in- 
tervened before the opening day of the quail season, 
which fell on Saturday. There was no refusing Mr. Car- 
ney. Mr. Luse, also of the Bend, promised to go shcot- 
ing aiso. I hesitated, was promptly lost, as I knew all 
along I was going to be, and was soon back in Great 
Bend, 55 miles from Hutchinson, over the old Santa Fé 
trail. A little later a solitary horseman might have been 
seen turning up the lane of the Carney ranch in a buggy 
drawn by a deliberate and broken-kneed Western pony, 
fresh from his home in a livery barn. 

But alas, alas! Mr. Luse did not appear on the follow- 
ing morning, as was agreed, and a long-winded customer 
came to buy a lot of cattle from Mr, Carney. Alone in 
Kansas, with only one day to spare from business, 

As this juncture Mrs. Carney—may she live a thousand 
years and be happier each 7s to the rescue with 
a lieutenant in the shape of her son Charlie Carney, ztat 
8 years, already somewhat of a slayer of aawniels with 
an air gun, and with strong symptoms of becoming a chip 
off of the parent block. Charlie wanted to go quail hunt- 
ing with me. That settled it at once, and therefore 
when the sun was just getting things warmed up a little 
on the morning of Saturday, Nov. 1, Charlie and I were 
rolling over the Cheyenne Flats, bound for beyond the 
hills, where the open sesame of Mr. Carney’s name was 
to secure for us a day's shooting along the hedges of a 
certain nursery which abounds in quail, but which is by 
no means open to the public. 

To those who have never gone hunting with a boy eight 
years old, and looked through his. still unwearied eyes at 
what may still be remembered for one’s self as once a big 
and wonderful and beautiful world, let me say it isa 
pleasure of whose memory one is bound to very 
Jealous. All-the world is real to the boy. He believes 
that all he sees is really there. His joy is actual. The 
widening horizon is widening heaven for him, and each 


* The Kansas law on quail, as given in the Book 
forbids their capture. " w Fided, it shall not % po 
a to shoot q on own_prem ween the 
ovember and the first day of January of each year.” , 
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creature he sees is a fine and glorious thing. His geese 
are swans, The hardest cynic must melt his heart before 
the genuine fervor of a live boy’s happiness, and in that 
happiness be happy too, if the earth and the air be not 
already enough for that. 

“There’s a owl!” sung out Charlie, as we passed a *‘dog 
town” over which a little prairie owl was flapping about, 
“Give it to him!” 

Now I bad in mind a proposition of Mr. Carney’s, that 
no shooter could kill more than about three out of five of 
these same undersized Minerva birds, and I just wanted 
to show Charlie how little his papa knew about my skill 
on owls. Sol slipped in a couple of shells, and as the 
owl flopped by in easy range, I sprang to the ground and 
cut away athim. The owl gave a jump anda great dive, 
and then went on placidly. I gave him the left barrel, 
and he made another dive, and wasn’t in it again. A 
most malfeasant, improper sort of owl, and one mis- 
formed in judgment of eternal fitness, By all the rules 
of war that owl's time had come. ‘*W’y didn’t you kill 
*im?” asked Charlie, as I crawled back into the buggy. 

A big chicken-bawk next occupied our attention, and 
we opened a running fire on him as he flew along the 
fence, at last knocking him over with a charge of No. 6, 
much to Charlie’s edification. ‘‘Now we'll shoot some 
snow-birds;” said he, ‘‘I think we’re making a pretty good 
beginning.” But the snow-birds wouldn’t hold still 
enough for Charlie, and so we drove on, and at noon had 
our credentials honored by the lady of the place, with our 
horse in the shed and our luncheon eaten, as well as we 
could eat for the whistling of the quails, which we could 
hear within a hundred yards of the house. 

We must not forget the third member of our party, Mr. 
Carney’s setter, Lady. This clever little bitch is one of 
a pair selected for Mr. ae by the writer from Tommy 
Davey’s kennels at London, Ont., and she has turned out 
a very good bit of dogflesh. Her owner told me thatshe 
was not well broken, as this was the fourth hunt she and 
he had ever taken; yet I must say that she worked in 
many ways like an old one, and showed all the making 
of a most killing dog, her nose being remarkable and her 
staunchness absolute. Her only fault was the little eager- 
ness to wing common to all young dogs, and the easiest 
fault of all to correct. 

Well, Lady and Charlie and I were just about to start 
away from the buggy, when there came a lusty whirring 
of wings, and out of the orchard to our left sprang a 
goodly bevy of quails, thirty or more, it seemed to me, 
and lit upon the hard open ground directly in front of us, 
not 50yds. away. Andthere they stood, with heads erect, 
looking square at us, brown, big, beautiful and bunched. 
Yes, bunched, And as J looked, an evil spirit came into 
my mind. I knew I could makea killing with that right 
barrel which I had purposely had bored out open for 

uail. I knew that one raking, murderous swipe through 
that bunch of quail would assure my bag for that day. 
I shook and looked and trembled; and if old St. Anthony 
had any tougher time than I had, he had it under less 
temptation, that is all I have to say aboutit. “It would 
never do,” thought I; ‘‘the boy must be brought up right. 
Ill treat Mr. Carney’s boy and Mr. Carney’s dog on the 
dead square, so help me. But oh, holy Moses! what a 
wad of ’em I could lay out! If something doesn’t happen 
pretty quick I don’t know what I’m going todo about this!” 

Lady had set the birds on sight. She drew a step 
closer. Three or four of the nearer birds went up, and 
as they rose I fired, the whole flock springing as I touched 
the trigger. I expected to kill about a hundred as they 
rose, for it seemed to me the air was full of quail, but 
only two dropped out to the first barrel. Then I regained 
a somewhat more sportsmanlike frame of mind, covered 
a single bird with the left and killed it clean at long 
range. They say confession is good for the soul, and I 
want to say right here in open meeting that while I 
didn’t shoot into that flock of quail on the ground, I had 
a “most almighty narrow escape from it,” as ‘‘Uncle 
Kingfisher” would say. It caught me sharply, these 
being the first quail I have seen for about a year. 

We now crossed a little bean patch, and here I saw 
half a dozen quail running just ahead of me. These I 
could have potted easily, but the temptation was gone 
now, and I put them up, getting one and missing one. 
After that I had frequent sight of running birds, and be- 
lieve I could have bagged seventy-five at ground shoot- 
ing, but was able to keep from that; although I consider 
that to be alone along a Kansas hedgerow with a lot of 

uail trotting in plain sight ahead of you is a mighty 
Snanons situation for weak and erring human nature. 
It is best to take a friend along to watch you. 

‘“‘We’re doing pretty well,” remarked Charlie encour- 
agingly, a3 he stuffed our four quail into the pockets. 

We now took to the hedges, and never in my life have 
I seen a better chance for a great day’s shooting than we 
now found. Lady made point after point, in splendid 
style, and we had three big bevies scattered in less than 
fifteen minutes. This hedge shooting is the prettiest on 
earth when there are two shooters. The birds stick to 
the hedge, flying up or down it, and with a gun on each 
side it is plain that few birds get away unsaluted. With 
but one gun, the case is quite different. The birds nearly 
always fly out on the side opposite to the shooter, and 
there is next to no chance to get a sight of them as they 
dart along the thick osage wall. Sometimes we partially 
remedied matters, when Charlie and Lady would go 
down one side of the hedge while I took the other. 
‘“She’s got a point!” the boy would call out, eagerly, 
from his side of the hedge, and then when I came up he 
would poke in the leaves with his little galvanized gun 
barrel and put the bird up, in which case we usually got 
the quail or scared it pretty bad. Once we located a 
cripphe in the hedge, and on this Charlie made advance. 
I said he carried an air gun; it was really a spring gun, 
using a single No. 1 shot. The spring had become weak 
from constant employment, so that when Charlie shot 
his quail with it he only made it squeak at first. Finally, 
however, he stood off and made a line shot on its back, 
which laid it out. This quail he carried about with great 
ide for some time. ‘‘I’ve noticed that my gun shoots 

der if I get off a little way,” remarked he, ‘‘and I've 

found out there’s a soft place in a bird’s back.” 

After the first dozen quail we did not work so hard, 
and spent a lazying afternoon, with some rests in consid- 
eration of legs only eight years old, and some mild dis- 
cipline for Lady when she showed a wish to capture any 

the omnipresent jack its, and some talks on 

natural history, in which latter the youngster asked a lot | 
of puzzling questions, after the fashion of youngsters 









generally. I don’t know how any one could have a pleas 
anter half day afield. The air os fine’ warm, ; 
game was abundant and easily found, dog and gun were 
working well, and my companion was one of the very 
pleasantest I ever had with me on a shoot. Plucky, un- 
complaining, a theorizing and moralizing little fellow, 
with a strong disposition to know the why of things, but 
a keen enjoyer of what was going on—I am not sure but 
I owe more than half the pleasure of the day to Charlie. 
I wonder will he grow up and go shooting witk some lit- 
tle fellow some day, and whether he will remember this 
day then? Dies juventi! 

There were a great many jack rabbits and cotton-tails 
about the nursery, and in accordance with the wish of 
the owner, we killed a few of these to assist apes 
the young trees: although in what we may the grey- 
hound country of Kansas, it is not now considered a very 
nice thing to kill a jack rabbit with a gun. In the even- 
ing, as we were coming home, we saw one of thesegreat 
hares sitting in a field, apparently nearly 60yds. distant. 
The boy wished me to fire at it, and this I did with the 
close left barrel, using a No, 7 shot shell. To my surprise 
the animal was killed quite dead. They seem very easily 
knocked over. This was a very large specimen. When 
Charlie, arrayed for warmth in my shooting coat, a world 
too large for him, came lugging the creature back to the 
buggy, I noticed that it dangled over his back with the 
forefeet below the edge of the coat and nearly touching 
the ground as he grasped the ee over his shoulder, 
This hare, with another not quite so large, was on the fol- 
lowing day hung up in Mr. Carney’s parlor, and a deft 
young kinswoman of the family made from the pair a 
very spirited and faithful painting. I question whether 
our Jong-eared little deer, as he sat up in the pasture and 
dared the shot from the distant roadside, knew that he 
was pene for so swift and fine an immortality as he 
has received. 

Charlie and I bagged twenty-two quail that day besides 
our fur and the big hawk, and the owl we didn’t get. All 
in all it seemed to me a very beautiful little hunt. We 
might have gotten more birds, but I’m awfully glad now 
that I didn’t shoot into that bunch of quail on the 
ground. We did enough to prove that quail are plenti- 
ful enough for any one in western Kansas, and moreover 
to prove, for ourselves at least, that there can be a whole 
lot in a day outdoors which you didn’t bring home in 
your pockets. For instance, there was the point Lady 
made on the single quail right out on the buffalo grass. 
The boy called it out to me, but when I turned it seemed 
to me that Lady must be mistaken, the cover was so very 
short. But by careful search we at length discovered the 
bird not over 4ft., I should think, from Lady's nose, and 
just barely half covered with a little wisp of red grass. 
The bright and beady little eye, with the white band 
over it made the only possible mark by which to locate 
the bird, though after we had found it we could see every 
feather plainly. Itis not often one can see ‘the bird his 
dog is pointing, but here we saw the whole vivid, beauti- 
ful little picture. I suppose now some smart young fel- 
low will want to ask, Did you get the quail? I am sorry 
to say I did. I believe it jumped 40ft. before it unfolded 
awing. But that was a very pretty point that Lady 
made. 

The only unpleasant part about this little shoot was the 
saying good-bye to the host and his family. Mr. Carney 
will soon leave the ranch, and it is not yet certain where 
he will locate. It is certain that the community which 
catches him will catch a pretty good pigeon shot and 
some good saddle horses and a setter or two and some 
dead game fox-terriers, and something more than that. 

So it seems that shooting matters in Kansas are all 
right so far as the possibilities for game are concerned, 
Chickens were reported fairly abundant in season. Quails 
fairly swarm. Wildfowl will probably not be so very 
abundant. 

The only other stops made West were at Des Moines 
and at Newton, Iowa. Mr. John J. Hamilton, editor of 
the Des Moines Daily News, was just upon the point of 
starting for the Indian Territory tor a hunt. Mr. Hamil- 
ton is one of the hardest working reposers on the flowery 
bed of journalism, and has taken to these trips because 
he sees the sense in them, as well as the pleasure. 

That white-headed Dutchman, Rolla Heikes, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, was at Des Moines visiting our mutual friend 
Charlie Budd. I met them Tuesday evening, just getting 
off the train from Somerset Junction, a little. way below 
Des Moines, where they had been having a two days’ quail 
shoot. They had—now what do you suppose they had, 
these two — aud famous trap shots? They had noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing! Hunted two days and didn’t 
bring a feather back with them! The fact is, they did 
not see a single quail in the whole hunt. Yet they were 
in a good country, and last spring, as Charlie Budd per- 
sonally saw, quails were abundant all through that sec- 
tion. Itis probable that the birds migrated. Charlie 
and Rolla each killed a pheasant (ruffed grouse) and a 
cottontail, but they ate these down in thecountry. As 
they got off the train they were a very weary and dis- 
gusted pair of shooters. That evening Rolla started East 
for Freeport shoot. Charlie stayed at Des Moines with 
his family, shot in the regular club shoot of the new and 
vigorous club of which he is one of the mainsprings, and 
will be on hand to meet Rolla Heikes, the Chicago team, 
and all the rest at Kansas City tournament next week. 
The exodus of the boys from this city will transpire now 
shortly. 

From what little I could learn about game in central 
Iowa, the prospect is not in the least encouraging. About 
Newton, in Jasper county, where quails were once a com- 
mon bird, none to amount to anything at all are reported. 
About the only game that part of the State can tonal is 
the hardy cottontail. A few squirrels and “pheasants” 
are appearing again in the old shot-out covers and woods, 
but regular sport for dog and gun is apparently a thing of 
the past. E. HoueH. 


LoaDS AND LOADING. — Minneapolis, Minn, — Editor 
Forest and Stream: I am satisfied the fashion out here is 
for too light loads of shot, especially in the larger sizes. 
Last September I loaded my 12-bore with 34 p. and 1}oz. 
No. 4 for ducks against the protest of the man who did 
most of the loading for the town, is a huntsman himself, 
and who said those loads would knock my shoulder blue. 
Whereas, these loads did beautiful work, and the gun was 
steadier in hand than when in disch an ounce of 
No, 8 shot, What say others?—W, A, , 



















GELBITE AMMUNITION. 


O* Friday last, Nov. 7, a test was made on the FoREST 

AND STREAM range at Claremont, of the new gelbite 
cartridge. Mr. Newton Emmens, the son of the inventor, 
brought to the rdnge a quantity of the paper sheets, in 
which form the new candidate for shooting favor is pre- 
sented to the trap and field shots of the country. On the 
os the range a stop was made in the store of Smock 
& Cornwall, and a box of ‘“‘Your best black powder car- 
tridges” was purchased. These were in U. M. C. Club 
shells, and marked ‘‘8idrs. powder, 1}oz. No. 8 shot.” 
They: were loaded with a card and two black-edge wads 
over the powder and one card over shot. At the range 
the yellowish paper or gelbite was cut into slips, rolled 
up, and inserted in the empty Club shells, a card and 
pink-edge wad placed over and a charge of 140z. shot 
poured in before the card wad and crimping was done. 
On analysis of two cartridges of each sort, the count and 
weight taking showed: 














SHOT. 
a pee a, 
Powder, Weight. No. Peliets. Weight. 
( No. 1.... .....194¢rs 481 538 gers. 
Gelbite.. - SS eer gts. 468 AaB grs. 
Average.....20 grs. 474 530 grs. 
PO Bs wwe ssewkien 9014grs. 486 539 ers. 
Biack.... \ NO 2.606.005 --B8hg 78. 45 sab}gers. 
Average......89 grs. 480 538 grs. 


A Remington 12-gauge 8}lbs. gun was used in the test 
and but three shots of each sort of powder were fired 
from each barrel. The day was admirable for good work, 
being damp and lowering, with but a trifle of wind. 

In shooting Mr. Emmens fired only at 40yds. and from 
the standing position, which in a measure accounts for 
the increase of the number of pellets in the selected circles 
over those in the aimed circles struck from the center of 
the bullseye fired at. The exhibit stands as follows: 


GELBITE—RIGHT BARREL. 


Pellets, Pellets, Penetration 
Shot Aimed Circles. Selected Circles. Sheets. 
1 5 sas nce ee 295 4 
Eka beantsnnes a eee 36 96 3 
J ee” 165 202 7 
Average.........138 198 5 
GELBITE—LEFT BARREL. 
DS Ty seve paesate: eee 198 178 3 
D heccudltescaatetteene 243 251 5 
Dio Wenwos <nweswoxenwtee 199 w1 5 
Average ........ 213 243 4 
BLACK POWDER— RIGHT BARREL 
At ca giecaaehonee sere 159 302 10 
Missivoeety S¥eKe 240 335 10 
eee 311 10 
Average......... 232 816 10 
BLACK POWDER—LEFT BARREL. 
Di cesescevssusdbbecsan 284 281 10 
DP sgninees onde ttn one 210 3h5 10 
Bi peal. ckbecuess: SP ee 325 9 
Average......... 261 320 10 


It will be seen that though there was nominally a 
variance of 40z. of shot in the two sets of cartridges they 
were practically the same, being 474 to 480 pellets. In 
the right barrel they were accounted for in the ratio of 
198 to 316, and in the left barrel in the proportion of 243 
te 320, or taking the average of both barrels, in the pro- 
portion of 220 to 318. In other words, the black powder 
in a selected circle at 40yds. accounted for 66 per cent. of 
the charge, while the gelbite charge had 48 per cent. of 
the charge in the 30in. circle. In penetration where the 
comparison is direct, the black powder shot got through 
10 sheets of the Dennison pes paper, while the gelbite- 
driven shot went through half as many sheets, 

Further tests of the paper explosive will be made, and 
in this ready fashion in which this class of explosives can 
be loaded up for any initial velocity, or in a general 
way penetration, will enable the preparation of a charge 
of greater force than that above shown. 

In speaking of the new compound Dr. Stephen H. 
Emmens, its inventor, says: 

“‘Gelbite is a high explosive of the gun cottonclass. It 
consists of a special quality of paper, chemically treated, 
and impregnated with a variety of Emmensite, the well- 
known explosive. The name ‘gelbite’ is derived from 
gelb, the German word for yellow. Gelbite is supplied to 
consumers in the form of sheets of paper of a yellowish 
hue. From these sheets strips may be cut of a width and 
length corresponding to the size of the cartridge shell to 
be loaded. For example, a moderate charge for a .32cal. 
pistol cartridge is a strip of gelbite 3tin. in length and tin. 
broad. The strip is rolled up in a hollow coil and is then 
placed in the cartridge shell. The bullet is next seated in 
the usual way, and the cartridge is then ready for firing. 

‘ By rolling up the strip of gelbite into a hollow coil 
(which may conveniently be done by wrapping it round 
a parlor match or other small rod) an air space is obtained 
in the center of the charge. This air space serves to mod- 
erate the initial panes when the charge is exploded, 
and thus renders the use of gelbite perfectly safe, although 
the explosive itself is much quicker in its action than 
ordinary gunpowder. The width of the strip of gelbite 
for any cartridge should not be less than the length of the 
corresponding powder charge; and the diameter of the 
central air space should not be less than tin. in pistol and 
rifle cartridges, and jin. in shotgun cartridges. These 
dimensions may, however, be exceeded to any desired 
extent. 

‘Tne bullet or wad should never be driven down so as 
to compress the charge of gelbite—any compression hav- 
ing the effect of increasing the quickness of explosion as 
well as of diminishing the air-space. In pistol and rifle 
cartridges a loading tool Seoul be used, so as to insure 
the seating of the bullet in its proper position without 
being forced in upon the gelbite. In shotgun cartridges 
the coil of gelbite should be placed in a carton tube of 
cardboard, of a length equal to the width of the coil, and 
of an outside diameter corresponding with the interior of 
the cartridge shell. The wads and shot can then be 
rammed home with any desired degree of force—the 
carton preserving the gelbite from compression. Cartons 
to fit No. 12-gauge cartridge shells will do also for No. 10 
and No, 16 by being cut through lengthwise on one side. 

‘“‘The power of gelbite as compared with that of gun- 
powder, weight for weight, varies according to the size 
and form of the cartridgeemployed. In pistols and rifles, 


as a general rule, igr. of gelbite will be found equal to 
In shotguns 1gr. of gelbite is 


about 7grs. of gunpowder, 


equal to about 44grs. of gunpowder.. A dram avoirdu- 
pois, the usual unit in foadin shotgun cartridges, is 
27.84875grs., so that a 3-dram charge will be 82grs.; and 
the corresponding charge of gelbite is 18grs. ‘The most 
advantageous charge for any particular weapon may 
always be arrived at by a little experimental firing—care 
being taken to commence with a very moderate amount 
and to very gradually increase the charge until the desired 
muzzle energy isattained. Care must, of course, be taken 
to avoid any dangerous degree of initial pressure; and 
this can be guarded against by observing the signs of 
strain shown by the cartridge shells after firing—a stand- 
ard being first made by firing a cartridge with a maxi- 
mum charge of ordinary gunpowder. 

“There are two grades of gelbite. No. 1is slower and 
less sensitive than No. 2. In shotgun cartridges the 
primers are generally insufficient to properly explode 
No. 1; and therefore, the charge is best made up of an 
internal coil of No. 2, surrounded by an outer coil of No. 
1. An ordinary charge for a No. 12-gauge cartridge 
consists of a strip of No. 2 gelbite 7in. long and tin. wide, 
inside a strip of No. 1, 10}in. long and lin. wide. This is 
the charge that will be found in the sample shotgun 
cartridge inclosed in each box of gelbite. 

‘The advantages of gelbite over black powder may be 
summarized as follows: 1. It is smokeless, When it is 
discharged, all that appears is a little vapor, which 
almost immediately vanishes, and which does not ob- 
scure the view of the game or target. 2. Diminution of 
recoil. This is very marked, and its advantage will be 
appreciated by every sportsman. 3. Diminution of 
noise. The report of a gun loaded with gelhbite is of a 
quicker, slighter character than where gunpowder is used, 
and is much less fatiguing to the ear. 4. Diminution of 
heat. A gun may be fired much longer and more rapidly 
with gelbite than with gunpowder before it becomes too 
hot for handling with comfort. 5. Absence of fouling. 
Gelbite leaves a gun very clean. There is no fouling or 
injuriousresiduum. The only result from long-continued 
firing is a little ‘leading.’” 


MAINE GAME, 


OSTON, Mass., Nov. 7.—Mr. J. F. Dwinell, of the 
well-known coffee and spice firm of Dwinell, Hay- 
ward & Co., has just returned from his annual partridge 
hunt in the wilds of Maine. Mr. Dwinell has for some 
years visited Upton, Me., for this purpose, taking the two 
weeks’ vacation he allows himself from business in this 
way. There he boards with Lomin Sargent, one of the 
best guides in that region, and whom Mr. Dwinell has 
befriended in a very substantial way. They hunt every day 
when the weather permits, and this year the weather was 
agreeable every day but one. In twelve days’ shooting 
Mr. Dwinell got 43 birds. Last year he got 81 in the 
same length of time, barring a number of rainy days, and 
the year before he shot 93. This goes to show plainly 
that the grouse are not as plenty as usual this fall in 
Maine, a fact generally admitted by all of the gunners 
who have returned, but not brought to quite as forci- 
ble proof as in the case of Mr. Dwinell. He used some 
effort to find out the cause of this scarcity of partridges, 
inquiring among the best guides and residents as to the 
reason. It was generally admitted that the old birds 
wintered well, and that as a rule a good many chicks 
were hatched out. But later it became apparent that 
foxes were unusually plenty. At least the settlers living 
near the woods were greatly troubled by these same foxes 
among their poultry. In confirmation of this idea, Mr. 
Dwinell also remarked that out of all the birds he shot 
but very few were chickens. Old birds were the rule. 
In that part of Maine foxes are remarkably plenty, and 
the hunters promise themselves rare sport as soon as the 
snow comes and the fur is in its prime. Mr. Dwinell 
says that if he had given his attention to foxes instead of 
grouse, he could pa have had as much sport, and 
rid the country of a few foxes that may now live to de- 
stroy the grouse next year. If Maine were to give a 
small bounty for the destruction of foxes, instead of the 
foolish bounty on crows, it would aid the farmers in poul- 
try raising, as well as greatly increasing the supply of 
that best of bird game, the partridge. 

Mr. J. H. Jones, with Jas. N. Emery, in the fresh fish 
trade, has returned from his gunning trip to Buckfield 
and vicinity in Maine. He hunted four days and se- 
cured twenty-seven birds, a remarkably good score for 
this year. He did not get a bear, for bruin was too shy 
for him. Still bears are reported plenty in nearly all the 
remote parts of Maine. Lomin Sargent, mentioned above, 
has already trapped two, one*a very small one. In the 
vicinity of Kingfield and Eustis a good many have been 
killed. Several have been shot in orchards, where they 
were up in the trees and helping themselves to apples. 
This has been done in some cases by watching on moon- 
light nights, and in other cases the bear has been sur- 
prised in the orchard in bread daylight. In Rangeley, 
Madrid and Phillips the record of bears killed is also very 
large. In one case a cub has been shot from an apple 
tree, which cub only weighed 27lbs. It is quite plai 
that bears are on the increase in Maine. The record of 
those killed this fall is greater than ever before. 

There have already been one or two falls of snow sufii- 
cient to track deer in northern Maine, but these snows 
have been too short-lived for really good hunting. The 
fall of snow in the night has been followed by warmer 
weather next day, with melting and droppings from the 
trees, making the very worst sort of weather for hunting 
deer, not only on account of the discomfort of being in 
the woods, but because the falling of the snow from the 
limbs has prevented the seeing or approaching of game. 
One party in the vicinity of Kennebago is reported to 
have started six deer in one day, neither of which was 
secured, for the reasons mentioned above. The same re- 
port comes from the vicinity of Moosehead. There have 
been snows, but the snows have been very bad for 
hunting. Two Boston merchants—they will not let me 
mention their names—came back from a deer hunt above 
Moosehead Lake the other day in considerable disgust. 
They got no deer, though they think that they trailed 
twenty in one day. A party of New York hunters are 
looking for deer on the Cupsuptic River, with Billy Soule 
as guide. SPECIAL. 


THE VERMONT LEAGUE.—Mr. J. W. Titcomb writes 
from Rutland, Vt., Nov. 2: ‘The organization of the 
league is quite a task in Vermont, but we now have fifty- 
five charter members pledged, and hope to make the 
seventy-five this week. j 





FOREST AND STREAM. | 












[Nov, 18, 1890, 
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ELK ON SNAKE RIVER. 
[Continued from Page 309.]} 


OV. 1.—All hands lay in camp until noon, then Frank, 
Charley and I went down in the hills below camp, 
and Frank got a fine blacktail buck with as handsome a 
head of horns as I ever saw; it had twenty-five points in 
all. I got on a fresh track of a big bullelk, and after fol- 
lowing it some distance saw him standing in a thick 
atch of brush upon a bench of the mountain, some 
Booyds. distant. I fired twoshots at him that missed. 
He was further off than I thought he was, as I discovered 
when I came to climb the hill to examine his trail for 
signs of blood. After following his trail for some dis- 
tance, I was joined by Frank and Charley. This is a fine 
deer range—low hills sparsely covered with scrub timber, 
aspens and underbrush. Deer were very plenty in here 
some two weeks ago, but have gone below now to get out 
of the snow. One man told me that he saw bands of two 
and three thousand in a band cross the Snake, heading 
for the country on the Troubelsome, being mostly does 
and fawns. The bucks came down later and in small 
bunches. We arrived in camp in time for an early sup- 
per. After supper I went out and set two fox tra Fox 
trails are thick all through the hills here, but it is very 
seldom we get to see one. 

‘Nov. 2.—Found it snowing like fun this morning, but 
about 10 A. M, it eased up some and Charley and Frank 
took the horses and went after the buck killed the day 
before. I started out tolook after my fox traps. Found 
them snowed under and no fox. On my way back to 
camp 1 struck the fresh track of what seemed to bea 
three-legged buck. It would take too long to tell what a 
chase I had after this deer, but my two legs were too 
much for his three, and I finally overtook him in the 
rough hills away over on Three Forks of Snake, and after 
several shots at long range, brought him down. He had 
been wounded some weeks before by having a front leg 
shot off at the knee, which was most healed over now, 
but made it hard work for him to travel in deepsnow. I 
dressed him and took his head on my back and carried it 
to camp, some five miles, with the deep cafion of the 
North Fork of the Snake to cross. I arrived in camp just 
at dark, and as could be expected, about as tired as one 
wishes to get. The boys were all in. Frank had shota 
grouse. This deer head was the one Mr. Hunt so kindly 
offered to mount for me; it was a very fine one with five 
prominent points on each side. 

Nov. 3, Sunday.—When one is so far from home away 
up in the mountains, where he is liable to be snowed in 
at any time, he is naturally anxious to get his game and 
to be getting a little lower down. This was our fix just 
now. So, Sunday as it was, we concluded to take our 
horses and go up and bring our elk to camp; and it was 
high time we did, for the aang and camp robbers were 
trying hard to work holes in the hams. Had it not been 
lying flat on the ground and well covered with snow they 
would have had it ruined. To-night we have written 
home and a line to FOREST AND STREAM, as Frak Crow 
expects to pull out to-morrow for Rollins, Wyo., with a 
four-horse load of hindquarters of elk and deer, and I 
lieve a bear ortwo. His wagon all loaded stands in front 
of our camp now. He takes the load out for two brothers 
from Saratoga Springs, Wyo., who have been in here 
hunting all the fall, and have sent out several loads. I 
did not learn their names. Wyoming will allow such 
work as this to g° on, and no one says a word, but so 
soon as they find a non-resident, especially from Colo- 
rado, after a deer or elk for his own use, they set up a 
howl and order him out. Our party made it a point to 
do our hunting on the Colorado side of the line, when we 
knew where the line was, although we sometimes made 
cur camp on the Wyoming side. : 

Nov. 4.—Frank Crow left this morning with his big 
load of game and his two partners, Geo. Pixley and L. 
G. liams, the latter better known as ‘‘Stub,” went with 
him on horseback to help pull him up some hills, with 
their lariats tied to the saddle horn. They expect to be 
back to-night and move camp with us to-morrow some 
fifteen miles over on to Slater Fork, where George says 
hunting will be better and elk plenty. George has been 
a resident of this country for several years, and knows 
where game is the thickest. Charley and I packed in 
my buck, and Frank and Con packed in one of the elk 
killed by Frank some days ago. 


Nov. 5.—Up early, as we expect to move camp if 
George and Stub return. Just as breakfast is ready, 
while looking out of the tent door, I discover four elk 
passing out of the east side of the park in which our 
camp is located and heading up into the timber. I call 
to Hunt, whose tent is near by, and point the elk out to 
him. He proposes that we go after them, so without 
stopping to eat our breakfast we take our guns and circle 
off to the right, intending to flank them and get the 
wind in our favor. After making quite a circle through 
the timber we came to the edge of the park, but too low 
down for the elk. On looking across the park to the 
north of camp about three-quarters of a mile, we dis- 
cover a band of some forty or fifty quietly feeding and 
some lying down. After holding a council of war we 
decide to retreat in good order and make another ad- 
vance further up the park, which we do in fine shape, 
but our big band of elk has disappeared. Looking over 
into the timber to our right we see twelve or fifteen elk 
standing looking at us, and some 250 or 300yds. oer 
Thinking this must be the band we were after, we decide 
to try them a shot, as we have no other show. Frank 
selects a young elk to the left, while I pick on a calf 
off to the right of the bunch, and we turn our lead loose. 
My calf goes down dead where it stood, and Frank’s is 
badly wounded. I fire two or three more shots and I get 
another calf. Frank’s wounded elk seems to be badly 
bewildered, and circles around and stops in almost the 
same place it was in when Frank first fired at it. Frank 
is more careful this time, and at the crack of his gun the 
elk drops. We now fall to work dressing our game, and 
are joined by Charley, who has stood in camp and seen 
the battle. He informs us that the big band we were 
after passed around the slope to our left between us and 
camp, and went up in the timber, where we first came 
down. We now return to camp and get our breakfast, 
when all hands take the trail of the big band and follow 
it up on the range, but finally give them up; and we scat- 
ter out for a return to camp. 

On my way in I run on to a small band of some four or 
five elk, The timber being thick, I have a poor chance 
to shoot, but I make a pop shot and wound one, After 














following it some distance, 
in the foreleg; so I give it u; r 
I arrive after dark and find the boys all in, ben 


and Stub have not returned yet. A. A. KNOTT. 





VIRGINIA FIELD SPORTS ASSOCIATION, 
of the Virginia Field Sports 
at Amelia Court House on 
Wednesday, the 19th day of November, 1890. The Eastern 
Field Trials Club, of New York, will meet at Otterburn 
Springs (one mile distant from the Court House) at the 
same time, and our members will have an oe, of 

dogsin the 
United States, besides meeting with prominent sportsmen 
he executive board 
decided upon this place of meeting in consequence of the 
great interest felt in seeing these trials, and we trust that 
the wisdom of their choice will be shown by having a 
larger attendance than we have ever had at an annual 
meeting. An excursion train will leave Richmond about 
of the 19th, and will return at a 
The annual shoot (members only) 
for the Association badge will take place on that day, 
and it is a handsome trophy, and becomes the property of 
the winner, I trust that the members will come prepared 
to enter for the prize and make the shoot one of the 


rHE fifth annual meetin 
: Association will be held 


witnessing the running of the most celebra 


from every section of the Union. 


8 o'clock on the mornin 
late hour that night. 


attractive features of the occasion. 


The annual dues for this year are but one dollar. Mem- 
bers who did not pay up last year are requested to mail 
ierce, Treasurer, Richmond, Va., three 
dollars, which will liquidate last and this year’s dues, 
All sportsmen ought to be members of this accociation, 
and we would be glad to have them make an application 
in writing, inclosing two dollars, and receive a member- 
ship ticket for the year commencing Oct. 1, 1890, and 
Members of our association have 
been granted special privileges by leading railroads in 
this State, showing the value of organization, and apart 
from the social feature which our association enjoys, the 
benefits received more than compensate for the outlay in 


to Mr. John W. 


ending Sept. 30, 1891. 


annual dues, 


Po pte and others who may be interested in the 
field trials, and wish to accompany us on the excursion to 
Amelia Court House on Nov. 19, are requested to make an 
early application for tickets, so that we may know how 


many coaches will be nevessary for our transportation. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad and its connections 
have kindly given to the members of our association a 
round-trip ticket at, two cents a mile when on hunting 
allow one dog for each sportsman free; and 
we have the promise of some liberal arrangement on 


trips, an 


other roads, of which due notice will be given. 


Members holding last year’s tickets are requested to 
forward the same to the treasurer (inclosing one dollar) 
and receive tickets for the season of 1890 and 1891. These 
tickets must be presented to station agents in order to 


secure reduced rates. POLK MILLER, President. 


RICHMOND, Va. 


A SOUTH DAKOTA GAME COUNTRY. 


G RAND HAVEN, Mich., Nov. 3.—After a lapse of four 

years it has once more been our pleasure to take a 
short hunting trip through South Dakota. Having had 
four consecutive seasons of shooting in the Dakotas (the 
last being in fall of ’86) I supposed I was well posted as to 
where to go, but to make assurance doubly sure, letters 
were written to old friends in various localities formerly 
From nearly all 
came the response that ‘‘owing to the continued drouths 
the small lakes and streams were dry, and no ducks or 
From Cottonwood Lake, whence 
I wrote you several letters, and which at my last visit was 
a body of water three miles long and three-fourths of a 
mile wide, came word that the bed of the lake was now 
I presume the duck boat left 


known to us as good shooting grounds. 


geese were to be had.” 


used as a cattle pasture. 
there by me four years since is now used as a feed trough. 
Sic transit gloria. 

Notwithstanding these unfavorable reports I was satis- 
fied that there were still left good points for duck and 
goose shooting, so, spreading out alate map of South 
Dakota, I found that the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway reached almost all parts of the State, and I 
decided to take this road at Chicago, head for Dakota and 
depend upon information gleaned from conductors as to 
just where tostop. My experience on former trips has been 
that conductors on our Western roadsare as a class enthu- 
siastic sportsmen, in the true sense of the word, and con- 
sequently in warm sympathy with any one in search of 
hunting grounds for amusement and recreation. (No 
pot-hunters need apply.) 

I left Chicago Oct. 15, at 6:30, via C. M. & St. P. Ry., 
the train being a solid vestibule train of sleepers with 
dining car attached, and all lighted by electricity. As one 
settles himself in these luxurious cars it is difficult to 
realize that he is en route for hunting grounds, and thata 
few hours’ ride will bring him to a portion of our country 
which within the last decade was known only to the 
Indians and a few hardy trappersand hunters. The next 
morning at 9 o’clock I reached Sioux City, Iowa, distant 
from Chicago about 500 miles. Here I met an old ac- 
quaintance in Conductor E. H. Fargo, who has the run 
from Sioux City to Aberdeen. Ifound him the same 
courteous and affable gentleman as of old, and felt that 
the problem as to where I would go would soon be solved. 
As soon as his duties permitted we were seated together, 
and he gave me the benefit of knowledge he had gleaned 
as to the best points for hunting. By his advice I left the 
main line of the road at Trip, which place was reached 
about 2P.M. From Trip we took a spur road of the 
C. M. & St. P. to the flourishing little town of Armour, 
20 miles west from Trip. Here we found first-class ac- 
commodations at the Hotel Orient, and started out to 
make acquaintances and get posted generally. I was 
s00n Convinced it was the place I had been looking for. 
A week’s stay did not change my opinion, and I unhesi- 
tatingly recommend it to readers of FOREST AND STREAM 
as one of the best all-round shooting places it has ever 
been my good fortuneto find. In the immediate vicinity 
are several small lakes which literally swarm with ducks, 
Lake Andes is only 7 miles from the town.. This lake is 
about 15 miles long and affords fine duck shooting, and 
later in the fall the geese make it “‘headquarters.” Goose 
shooting was what I was after, but unfortunately the 
weather was so warm and balmy that the honkers had 
not come in, and I could pot wait for a northwest blow 






I find it is but a flesh wound 
and strike for camp, where 
George 





nuinbers. 
The country just north of Armour is settled 

weather have raised good crops the | season. The 
pay but little attention to hunting, and their broad fields 
of wheat and corn have furnished splendid feeding ground 
‘ for prairie chickens, which consequeutly have been and 
are now very plentiful. Mr. R. A. Panks, a local sports- 
man, shot over 600 chickens during the past season from 
Aug. 15 to about the middle of September. This was the 
largest number killed by any one person, but a bag of 
twenty to twenty-five could be had any day within a few 
miles of town. g 

Mr. Geo. Lumley, proprietor of the Douglass County 
Bank, is an ardent sportsman. Iam under many obliga- 
gations to him for information and courtesies. He is 
conducting a large business extending over a large por- 
tion of the State, but is never too busy to give informa- 
tion to any one who is on a hunting trip for pleasure, but 
has a natural aversion to market-hunters or any one 
destroying game out of season. His son, Geo. Lumly, 
Jr., is a young man in —_ not yet having reached his 
majority, but is old in his knowledge of hunting and the 
habits of the game he hunts. His skill as a marksman 
might well be envied by older heads. He has one of the 
best, if not the best, pair of greyhounds in the State, 
During the past winter he captured with his hounds forty 
large gray wolves. One can well imagine the excite- 
ment of a chase of this kind over the open prairie where 
every move of both wolf and dogs is in plain view. 

I fear this letter is already too long, but in conclusion 
would say to any of your readers seeking a place for good 
shooting, goto Armour. For ducks and geese about 
Oct. 20, from that time until the lakes freeze up the 
shooting is first-class. 

Mr. Geo. Lumley, Jr., will answer any inquiries by 
mail as to time of arrival of flight of geese. For any in- 
formation as to excursion rates or anything pertaining to 
the comfort or convenience of any one wishing to make 
the trip, Major G. H. Heafford, Assistant General Pass- 
enger Agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway (at Chicago), will gladly answer all am, 

































GROUSE SHOOTING WITH A BEAGLE. 


ARLY one November morning I donned my shooting 
coat, shouldered a little 12-bore of 7lbs. weight that 
I swear by for cover shooting, and was off for a half-day 
among the grouse. No need to whistle up my dog; he is 
always on the watch and at my side the moment I leave 
the house, and in every possible way manifests his joy at 
seeing me ready for the field. He is a beagle of large 
size, intelligent and active to a degree, and although rab- 
bits are his first love, he will road out and flush up a 
bird in a way that might give points to a well-trained 
spaniel. 

The day was favorable for sport—moist, snow on leaves 
and grass. The first piece of cover visited held a single 
grouse that flushed wild to the dog, went across a field 
to the woods and was not followed. I crossed the creek,” 
and as I climbed the slope beyond a rabbit sprang from 
among the withered stalks of golden-rod at my very feet 
and went off jerking his cotton with an energy born of 
sudden fright. . I caught a glimpse of it in line with the 
rib and pressed the trigger and saw it perform the tum- 
bling act. After a few vigorous kicks it regained its 
feet, but I refrained from using the second barrel, think- 
ing to give my dog, already on the trail, the pleasure of 
picking it up. But he failed to get there, the rabbit 
going to earth before being overtaken. ThatI very much 
regretted, not because I cared for the rabbit, but lalways 
dislike wounding game and having it escape to die a 
painful, = death. A clean miss is much to be 
preferred. I soon jumped another rabbit from some tall 
grass that got away under cover of a fence. A musical 
chase followed across the fields some sixty rods to a 
swamp. Following, I climbed upon a fallen tree and 
enjoyed the music as bunnie doubled through the thick- 
est tangles in the swamp. My dog is a sure trailer and 
well up on all the tricks of the most wily of rabbits. His 
musical voice echoing to the hills, he follows and finally 
drives it past my stand, and a quick shot stretches it 
dead upon the leaves. Coming up, he standsover it with 
lolling tongue and slowly vibrating trail, and the large 
expressive eyes turned to mine invite a caress and express 
the satisfaction he feels at the successful termination of 
the chase. 

Next in order came a swampy piece of cover, bordered 
on one side by a rocky ledge covered by a dense growth 
of evergreens, and so thick as to almost exclude the 
possibility of a successful shot. While standing in a little 
oa in the thicket, waiting for my dog to quarter 
the ground, I heard several birds get up to my right, the 
sound indicating that they aia @ narrow clearing and 
settled on the other side of the slope. Thither I followed, 
the dog in his eagerness preceding me, and three of the 
birds flushed wild. Two were marked down in woods 
near by, the other taking a long flight across fields to a 
distant wooded ravine. Restraining my dog until I reach 
a favorable point, a wave of the hand sent him on and 
he is soon seen roading eagerly a running bird. With 
rigid muscles, eye and ear alert, and gun firmly clasped, 
I await the result. Not long to wait, for very soon a 
grouse gets up with a rush that quickens the pulse and 
sets every nerve tingling. Rising above the sprouts it 
starts for the woods with the speed of an express train. 
My gun comes quickly to my shoulder and is swung into 
line with its flight, and the wigger pressed. The rapidly 
vibrating wings close instan ey but the momentum 
gained carries it forward several rods before it strikes 
the ground with the thump so suggestive to a sportsman’s 
ear; but a cloud of feathers are left behind that float and 
ive in the still air as they slowly settle earthward. 

lipping another shell into the gun I send the dog back 
into the sprouts, he having started for the dead bird; and 
he flushes another that gets up with a rush and flurry 
like the first, and my shot results as before. This prov- 
ing to be the last, I go forward and find them lying but 
two steps apart. My dog stands over the last one shot, 
with his jaw placed firmly on the upturned breast, while 
the spasmodic beating of the wings shows the last flicker- 
ings of departing life. And asI look at them, the king 


of all our game birds, mingled with the exultation felt at 
their capture is a deep feeling of regret at the taking of 
such noble life. 


bag my birds and start in search 0. 


ruffied plumage [ 


Carefully smoothin 
f their companion, 


which I was assured would bring them in in great 


ly by 
Germans. They are thrifty farmers, and Seapite tne dry 









ing’s hunt. But my dog shows his displeasure, thinking wd 
it all too early to return. Bon AML td 
AUBURN, Susquehanna County, Pa. . 


WHERE BRUIN NEEDS NO PROTECTION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I see in a late issue of FOREST AND STREAM an article 
from ‘‘Ursus A.” in regard to the protection of bear from 
hunters and trappers. Now I have been a bear hunter for < 
the last fifteen years, and my father hunted them from 
the first settling of this part of the country until his death, 
in 1884—he being then in his seventy-ninth year. in 
all the narratives given by him (and he certainly had as 
much experience with bruin as any man, living or dead), 
T never once heardShim express himself other than that 
bruin was fully capable of taking careof himseif. AndI 
know from experience that such is the case. They breed 
at a season of the year (February) when every river and 
bayou is swollen so that it is impossible to hunt them. 
And in the summer, after the little fellows begin to follow a / 
the mother, it is impossible to hunt them on account of 
the heat. And as for hunting them in the fall and 
winter (the time that I always hunt), if my dogs have ever 

tten after a bear that was not fully able to take care of 

imself, I don’t recollect it; except, of course, a young one 
that was too fat to run. 

,As “Ursus A.” says, “it isthe grandest of sport,” not 

by any means to be classed with any other hunting in this 
part of the country. I have chased them from morning 
till night. On one occasion I called my dogs off, it being 
too dark to follow any longer, and going back next 
morning, putting the dogs on his trail, still had an excit- 
ing chase of another half-day before he was killed. His 
skin is now in possession of an Ouachito River steamboat 
captain, who had it tanned and is now using it as a rug. 
I can also recall several hunts where the bear, after an 
exciting chase of hours, eluded both dogs and bunters, 
some dog returning with a leg broke, another with his 
ribs smashed in from a stroke with bruin’s big foot, and 
most of the others hurt more or less-by him. Oh, no, 
don’t talk to me about protection for bear. Myself and 
company killed twenty-one last winter: and our score 
runs from ten to thirty every winter, and there seem to 
be as many as ever. 

In regard to trapping, that is something that I know 
but little about; but from what I have seen I don’t think 
the bears are in any danger of extermination from it. 
We are the only bear hunters in this section (I mean bear 
killers), And I know they are in no danger of extermina- 
tion from us, W. R. OSBORN. 

LOUISTANA. 


AS SEEN BY A PESSIMIST. 


yey now, the Modern Sportsman as he goeth 

forth into the fields. He weareth apparel which is 
his glory; and in it are pockets large enough to beak away 
an ass’s load of game. His weapon is his pride, aad be 

uffeth himself up and saith: ‘‘What is there to contend 
in the fields against me, or what can stand before me in 
the forests?” And there is nothing; for lo! a squirrel he 
bloweth to flinders, and a bear, even the grizzly bear of 
the mountains, doth he make into particles; the deer of 
the forest he maketh into atoms; and molecules are the 
birds of the air before his face. He smiteth all livin 
things as with a flame; with one weapon doeth he all 
these things, and the name thereof is the Best All-Around 
Gun. 

The joy of the Modern Sportsman is his power io kill, 
and he goeth about making himself joyful. Noman dare 
molest him, or stop him, or make him afraid; for he is 
an all-devouring pestilence on the face of the earth, and 
men flee from before him. 

His anger is fearful. He snortethin the valley and 
rageth on the hills; and on the pleasant fields his wrath 
doth wither the green things. His anger is enkindled 
against the small boy, and the farmers, and the rotten- 
ness of the law to restrain all but himself; and his name 
is Hog, having many prefixes. His tribe doth increase; he 
flourisheth as the green bay tree, and when he goeth to 
= long sleep many there be ready to take and fill his 

ace. , 

, And behold, although he destroyeth all beasts of the 
field, and all fish of the streams, and all birds of the air. 
and still sigheth for mightier weapons of death where- 
with to slay all these, there is no man to rise up and seize 
him, and bind him for a term of years, wherein lieth the 
salvation of these beasts and birds. 

But when the deer have fled forever from my forests, 
and the birds no more build their nests by my murmur- 
ing streams, and the fish have altogether gone from my 
waters, then will I arise and see what can be done about 
it, saith the Legislature. Ep NOEL. 























































































In A HEAP OF LEAVES.—The morning of Dec. 1 rose 
cold and bright over the plains of the Mohawk, and after 
breakfast I prepared to go in search of the ruffed grouse 
in et with my brother. At length we had gone 
through quite a large woods without starting a single 
bird, and were coming out at a place where two fences 
met. In the corner lay a large heap or pile of leaves, 
blown there from the ae trees. We had just 
passed through an opening in the fence about 50ft. from 
the corner, when on looking back I saw my dog eyeing 
it wistfully. Supposing he had seen a chipmunk or red 
squirrel run on the ground, I spoke to him to ‘‘come.” 
This he did not feel inclined to do, but moved a few steps 
nearer to the corner. Upon this I went back into the 
woods and looked the leaves over, but saw nothing that 
particularly attracted 'my attention. On a sudden im- 
pulse, however, I walked up and began kicking around 
in the leaves, and the next moment something akin to a 
crater belched forth in front of me. With a tremendous 
roar and a whirlwind of leaves a grouse rose out of the 
pile, and immediately after disappeared in the forest. 

y dog had disappeared also, and when I again saw him 
he was looking at me around a tree about 50yds. off. 
This incident nearly ended my hunting for that day, as 
my nerves were pretty well shaken up by it. Although 
the grouse sometimes takes refige under the newly 
fallen snow in severe wintry weather, yet I have 
never, but on this occasion, seen one do so under a pile 
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A WORD FOR THE ENGLISHMAN. 
Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ 









orth America.” 
















































































and beast.” 


long ? 


supreme pleasure it was to torture a wounded beast b 


ing it. 


of his story unreliable. 


and nationality attached, put neither of them proven? 


can skin-hufter. ; 
Finally, sir, I should like to call attention to Mr. 


one of these elk was 800lbs. 


day, it is hard to see how he is to escape from the censure 
of any right-feeling sportsman. 

Regretting that a book containing such articles as Dr. 
Rainsford’s, and graced by such names as Van Dyke’s, 
Caton’s, ‘‘Coquina’s,” and J. Fannin’s, should be marred 
by any such an unfair attack upon one of a nation which 
has done its utmost for a thousand years to uphold the 


obediently, 


WORCESTER, Mass.—One of the dailies report that A. L. 
Gilman, William Burgess, F. H. Davis, O. F. Ward and 
A. E. Ward returned yesterday from a hunting - over 
the country at the head of the Machias River, Maine, bring- 
ing with them five carcasses of venison. The country 
hunted is near that on which the Maine game wardens, 
Hill and Niles, were assassinated a few yearsago. Game 
of all kinds was found in plenty. Mr. Gilman brought 
down a buck weighing 289lbs. Big bags of game have 
been the rule the past week. A. W. Walls brought in 6 
woodcock, 4 partridges, 2 quail, a gray squirrel and a 
great-horned owl as the result of aday’s hunt. Milton 
Humes, of Oxford, shot 15 woodcock over Manchaug 
cover. Friday George Newton alone bagged 7 woodcock, 
3 partridges and 2 quail. E. T. Smith and Vernon Pren- 
tice bagged 14 woodcock in one day’s shooting. 


NEw JERSEY GAME AND Fis PROTECTIVE SOCIETY.— 
A meeting of the Board of Directors was held at Plain- 
field, N. J., Nov. 5, for the purpose of electing a treasurer 
and to fill three vacancies in the Board of Directors 
caused by the deaths of W. B. Dunn, Martin W. Schenck 
and William E. Jones, the last named holding the office 
of treasurer at the time of his death, Oct. 10. President 
Percy C. Ohl presided. There were but three nomina- 
tions, viz.: Gen. W. H. Sterling, W. H. Egbert and R. 
M. Stelle, who were duly elected. Mr. Randolph M. 
Stelle, the only nominee for treasurer, was unanimously 
elected. The society hss been particularly active this 
season, and there was considerable business of importance 
to be transacted; but owing to the lateness of the hour 
the meeting was adjourned subject to the call of the 
president. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Have found birds fairly plenty- 
Have received reports from quite a number of locations 
and all agree that this season is a very good one. Par- 
tridges are abundant, and in southern Massachusetts and 
Connecticut quail have not been so plentiful for years. 
Woodcock have also been plentiful, but owing to the 
mild weather the flight has been straggling, and in con- 
sequence the sport has been prolonged and a large number 
of birds have been bagged. As a rule quail were not 
well grown on Oct. 1, and even now many broods are 
hardly ripe. I notice the trout streams have plenty of 
water and the fish will have no trouble in reaching their 
spawning grounds,—SHADOW, 









I will not waste much of your valuable time, even if 
u are good enough to give me a hearing, but as a fel- 
ow sportsman, albeit an Englishman,I should like to 
call attention to one or two points in a rather important 
sporting book just published, entitled ‘The Big Game of 


For myself I have been long enough on this continent 
to find out that there may be such a thing as a good 
American, and it is just possible that among your read- 
ers there are those who believe with the Rev. Josiah 
Cooke that (in his own words, pp. 154) ‘‘after all English- 
men are a3 a Class humane, and love fair play for man 


That “after all” is delicious; for ‘after all” is it not just 
ssible that some of that sporting instinct and love of 
air play, of which Mr. Cooke is so fond, was inherited 
by Americans from the old English stock, from which 
they came and to which (in spite of all political drivel- 
ings) they in their inmost hearts are still proud to be- 


Mr. Cooke’s indignation is stirred by a story which he 
telis at second hand of an Englishman *‘full of money,” 
who was a “human fiend,” in the habit of slaying all the 
game he could find and leaving it to rot, and whose 


firing as many bullets into it as he could without kill- 


Now, that such a monster existed, except in the trap- 
per’s imagination, I beg leave to doubt. There is no 
semblance of probability about the last incident in the 
story, and if the trapper lied in part that renders the rest 


But in any case is it quite giving ‘‘fair play to man and 
beast” to describe this butcher and then brand him 
‘‘foreign” and label him ‘English?’ There are some 
Englishmen who would hardly call an American a 
foreigner, and some Americans, perhaps, who would 
hardly care to be so called. But apart from that ought 
not this sporting parson of America to mix a little of the 
virtue of charity with his zeal in a good cause, and would 
it not be as well for the editor to produce proofs of his 
story before holding what all agree is a despicable char- 
acter up to the world as a sample of a class with name 


One more word, sir, and I have done. It was not 
English lust for blood, but surely the desire of another 
race for dollars which wiped out the buffalo, They are 
not, I believe, English firms which are at present causing 
the destruction of the big sheep of the Northwest, by 
supplying every up-country trader with a list of prices 
ot paid for trophies (so much. per inch round the butt 
of the horn), to be sold to would-be Nimrods, probably too 
fat to climb a foothill; and I think I can produce proof 
of the slaughter and exportation last year of 3,000 deer 
(hides only exported) from one small district by an Ameri- 


Perry’s story of elk shooting (pp. 66-68, of ‘“‘The Big 
Game of North America”). In this the writer claims that 
on one day he killed eight elk and wounded another; that 
his companions killed three more, and that the weight of 


T don’t believe in calling men names who are perhaps 
3,000 miles away from me, and unlikely to have a chance 
of answering as they would like to, so that on that ground 
alone I should refrain from imitating Mr. Cooke, but 
unless Mr. Perry has some strong reasons to allege for the 
killing of some score thousand pounds of meat, on one 


truest interest of all manner of sport, I am sir, yours 
CL Ws 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





VERMONT Woopcock.—Be: 


at least. We have 
the smallest 1 woodcock. The hunters are 


Van Santvoord. 


—WILLIAM H. STEELE (Forest City, Ia., Nov. 1). 


Nov. 18 and 19. 


next week. 
A VALUABLE COMPENDIUM. 


courts.” 


surmounted to make it simple of reference, and correct.” 


Sea and River Fishing. 








THE FULL TEXTS of the game fish laws of all the States, 
Territories and British Provinces are given in the Book of 


the Game Laws. 


“DON’TS” FOR AMATEUR TACKLE 
MAKERS. 


i. omit to wax your tying silk well, using a 

resinous wax (not beeswax). A very good recipe is 
as follows: White resin 40z., white wax 40z., raw linseed 
oil 1 teaspoonful; melt together, pour into cold water, and 


pull as you would candy. 


Don’t tie a hook to imperfect gut; don’t tie an imperfect 


hook to gut of any kind. 


Don’t omit to varnish all whippings with bleached 


shellac varnish. 


Don’t twist the ferrule of a rod when unjointing it— 


pull it straight away. 


Don’t make a splice too short when mending a’ broken 
rod. Each tapered end should slightly belly so as to fit 


snug when wound with the waxed thread. 


Don’t omit a flat wood-file and sandpaper when going 


fishing, also don’t forget the silk, wax and varnish for 
whipping a broken joint. 
Don’t place a ferrule in the fire with the intent to burn 


out the wood; ream it out with a knife blade, if it takes 
an hour, in preference, for the reason that the ferrule will 


certainly lose its hardness and become as soft as paper if 
you heat it. 

Do not omit to tie on the hook very securely in fly- 
making, bringing the whipping to within an eighth of an 
inch of the end of the shank. Don’t forget to tie the 
head of a fly with two half-hitches at least, or the ‘‘in- 
visible knot” if you know how to do it. 

Don’t clip a hackle, it spoils it. Don’t cut a wing, but 
if it seems too long, pinch it off. Don’t place the gut on 
top of the hook, but underneath—this makes a consider- 
able difference to the coincidence or otherwise of the line 
of impact with the direction of force applied when strik- 
ing a fish. 

Don’t use a dyed feather if one of nature's own dyeing 
can be procured. Few colors are absolutely fast or un- 
fadeable. 

Don’t use cheap and nasty tackle. You must give a 
good price for good goods. 

Don't omit to vaseline your reel occasionally. Black 
lead (plumbago) and vaseline form an excellent lubricant. 

Don’t attempt to knot gut without thoroughly soaking 
it. <A little acetic acid in the water renders it very 
pliable. 

Don’t expect your feathers to escape moth and the worm 
unless you use naphthaline or pyrethrum, The buffalo 
moth is also specially destructive and must be carefully 
looked for. 

Don’t lay gut away in too warm a place or in the full 
daylight; it will be sure to perish if you do. 

Don’t use a frayed leader, Cut out the frayed part and 
rejoin. Leaders may be kept soft by placing between 
felt pads, wetted with glycerine and water, equal parts 
of each. 

Don’t forget to crush the end of the gut snell between 
your teeth before whipping it tothe hook. This proceed- 
ing prevents clipping. 

Don’t use hackles or feathers of any kind indeed from 
very old birds if it can be avoided. Young birds just 
mature provide the best feathers. 

Don’t use strips of feathers from one side of the bird 


only. Wings for flies are deriyed each from a different 


wing of the bird, 


n, Vt., Nov. 1.—We 
have killed our last woodcock for the season of 1890. As 
a rule, the hunting has been good—quite up to the average 
in all 98 woodcock and 82 par- 
tridges. The largest bag was 13 woodcock. 1 partridge; 
Godfrey, 
W. H. Bradford, H. C, Shields, John Davis and Seymour 


A SuccessruL Hunt.—Ironton, O,—George Hewland 
and myself in two days, Oct. 22.and 23, kilied four wild 
turkeys, twenty-two squirrels and three quail; and «aught 
four pike, one 35in. long, one 33, one 30 and one 28. Howis 
that for a good time in camp? No telling what we would 
have done, but rain came and raised the creek; then we 
ey Paces and came home, but will try it over soon.— 


= Iowa GAME PROSPECTS BOILED Down.—Scarce—Ducks, 
geese, cranes, smiling shooters, water, last but not least, 
the market-shooters, as they have gone to other parts for 
their fall slaughtering. Plenty—Fine weather, idle re- 
trievers, disappointed shooters, rabbits, squirrels and 
large stocks of loaded shells for the dealers to carry over. 


New YorK GAME LAws.—At the annual meeting of 
the Southampton Sportsmen’s Club, held at Southampton 
on Saturday evening, Nov. 1, Messrs. Lawrence W. Clark 
and Edward Bell were appointed as delegates to represent 
the club before the commissioners appointed to revise the 
game laws of this State, at their meeting in Albany on 


THE Coon HUNTERS shall have a page to themselves 


R J. A. HENSHALL, secretary of the Ohio Commission, says 

of the Book of the Game Laws: “It is a very valuable com- 
pendium, and should be in the hands of every sportsman apd 
angler, and student of game protection. I would suggest that 
future numbers contain a digest of the mest important decisions 
in cases of violations of game and fish laws in the different higher 


Mr. A. N. Cheney, of Glens Falls, writes: “I do not knowas you 
will find any one who will more thoroughly appreciate your work» 
as I know from experience something of the magnitude of the 
labor, the difficulties and the vexation to bring the book to its 
present complete form. Everything is so plain and simple for 
him who turns the pages that few will understand the difficulties 


in, and this 
pond and had 
royal fish and shows what-can be done in the direction of 
stocking ponds,—WoRoNoco, 


UNor. 1, 100, 





Don’t omit to stren all bodies of flies made with 
ock herl with a t of silk or a length of fine gut, 
e herl alone ‘‘rags” out at the first fish. 

Don’t use a hook with too much metal in it. A heavy 
hook deters a shy fish from taking the lure. 

Don’t be careless about any detail in fly or general 
tackle making. Be sure your carelessness will find you 
out if you are guilty of it. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of good tackle making. 

Don’t disregard the superior qualities of the “eyed” 
hook, It is the hook of the future. 

JONATHAN LACKTACKLE, 


MORE ABOUT VERMONT TROUT. 


HE communication in FOREST AND STREAM of Oct. 

26 from ‘‘Lancewood,” of Waterbury, Vermont, in 

regard to trout fishing, is to the point, and with most of 

it I am in hearty accord. Thesix-inch law is not enforced 

and the people are not educated up to believe in it. -It is 
openly violated by a good many more, 

I believe it to be a good law, and that it has had some 
effect in the increase and size of trout; but has done very 
little good to what it is capable of doing ifenforced. The 
wet seasons for the last few years, with plenty of water 
in all our brooks, has done more to keep up the supply 
than the six-inch law as it now stands, but I think that it 
can be made more effective. Let the newspapers of the 
State give the subject some prominence in their columns; 
educate the people to believe in it, appoint wardens 
in every town who will enforce the law, and let 
it be known that it is to be enforced; have posters 
printed and put up in public places and on brooks 
giving the penalty for violating it, and let the people 

now there is such a law and some one to enforce it, As 
it now is, there are not half of them in the back towns 
who know the penalty, and many who do not know what 
the law is. Let the Legislature vote enough money for 
this purpose so the Commissioners will have a little to 
work with. 

I do not agree with your correspondent about the talked- 
of State fish hatchery. It is just what we want. Ver- 
mont has been behind the other States in this matter long 
enough, but there is time now, if taken at once, to make 
her lakes, rivers and brooks worth many thousands of 
dollars to her citizens every year by drawing within her 
borders the angler and visitor from other States. By all 
means give us the State hatchery and enough money to 
keep it running. 

I also think that the law as it now stands, from April 1 
to Aug. 1, is better than to make it from May 1 to Sept. 
1. There would be more trout caught in August than in 
April and we can hardly afford this at present. When 
the streams are better stocked by all means give us 
August, as that is the month in which we would draw 
more people here to spend their vacation. Cut off April 
if you wish, but do not open August for a year or two. 
Let the people wake up on this subject; and by the way, 
let the Commissioners have a little more ‘“‘git up and git” 
to them than they have had for the last few years. Iam 
pleased that they have waked up enough to recommend 
to the Legislature that we have a State hatchery, and if 
I mistake not they have always opposed this in the past. 
But I hope they will now go forward with the good work 
with a little more push and energy. OMPOMPANOOSUC. 


BLIND FISH FROM A WELL. 


O* Sept. 23, 1890, Mr. W. F. Page, superintendent of 
the Neosho Station of the U. 8S. Fish Commission, 
sent to Col. Marshall McDonald, Commissioner, a living 
blind fish from the town of Neosho, Mo. Unfortunately 
the fish did not survive the journey to Washington, and 
it was preserved in alcohol and referred to Dr. Bean, the 
ichthyologist of the Commission, for identification. It 
proves to be aspecimen of Typhlichthys subterraneus of 
Girard, which was described in’ 1859 from underground 
streams of Alabama, Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
Neosho specimen, wrote Mr. Page, was obtained from a 
well which is supplied by a strong vein of water, sup- 
posed to be a tributary of one of the many large springs 
of the region. Several of these fishes have been drawn 
up from wells of similar character in the vicinity of 
Neosho. 

Typhlichthys is derived from the Greek typhlos, blind, 
and ichthys, tish. It is one of two known forms of little 
fishes with rudimentary eyes, concealed under the skin, 
which live in subterranean streams in the limestone 
regions of certain Western States. The body of these 
creatures is translucent and Pars in color, and covered 
with small scales. The head is crossed by numerous 
ridges, which are organs of touch, and the fish are found 
to be quickly dispersed by any disturbance of the water 
in which they stay. Profs. Putnam, Cope and Garman 
have published accounts of their habits which are very 
interesting. Efforts will be continued to bring them 
under observation in the aquarium of the U. 8. Fish 
Commission. 


SMALL Boy AND BIG FIisH.—Westfield, Mass., Nov. 7.— 
This morning a colored lad by the name of Shipley cap- 
tured a 11lbs. carp under very peculiar circumstances. 
He was out gunning for ducks upon a small reservoir 
that supplies one of our paper mills with a portion of its 
motive power. The lad passed up the pond to a small 
brook which is a feeder to the reservoir. He had gone 
but a short distance up the brook when his attention was 
called to a large fish endeavoring to reach the water in 
the pond below. The boy’s first impression was to shoot 
the fish, but on second thought he seized a club and 
struck the fish a couple of blows that disabled it.. He 
then brought it to land and carried it, still struggling, to 
the mill, but no one there recognized the stranger, so he 
brought him to town and sisoed him upon exhibition in 
Mr. Lewis’s gun store, where the fish was at once recog- 
nized as a German carp. It weighed 11lbs,, measured 
27in. in length, 18in. in girth. It was upon exhibition 
during the day. It attracted, mystified and surprised our 
local anglers and the general public. This leviathan is 
the result of the stocking of a small pond with German 


carp some five years ago, and the brook that fed this mill 


nd also supplied the pond that these carp were placed 
pecemety came down the brook into the 
en there undisturbed. It was truly a 
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THE FRESH-WATER DRUM. 
of the commoner fishes of the Ohio and Mississippi 
C= and the Great Lakes is the subject of our 
nt skétch—a species known under many names and 
eld in variable repute. In the Vhio Valley it is called 
the white h, although not a member of the striped 
bass family and resembling the white perch only re- 
motely. Another misapplied name for the fish is that of 
lake sheepshead, from a supposed resemblance to the 
well-known marine species of Pogonias. At Buffalo 
and Barcelona, N. Y., it is called black sheepshead. In 
lakes of northern Indiana the name crocus is associated 
with the fresh-water drum, and this is a corruption of 
croaker, which belongs to a small marine fish of the 
same family, It 4s in the Southern States that the name 
drum is applied to the species, and the same region 
furnishes the additional terms thunder-pumper, gasper- 
gou and jewelhead. Gaspergou is current in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas. names drum, crvaker and 
thunder-pumper are based upon the sounds produced by 
the fish in some unexplained way, some writers suppos- 
ing them to arise from the grinding together of the large 
molar-like teeth in the pharynx, while others believe 
that the large and muscular air bladder is concerned in 
the operation. The term jewelhead is probably related 
to the presence of ear bones of curious shape and mark- 
ings, better known to some of us as ‘lucky stones,” 
According to Mr. Albert Turpe, of Brackettsville, Texas, 
who has recently sent a specimen to the Smithsonian 
Institution, it is known among the Mexican population 
in his vicinity as the ‘‘gaspagie,” which is a variation of 
gaspergou. 2 

e have already indicated the range of the fresh- 
water drum in a general way. It was common in Lake 
Champlain in 1842, according to Thompson (‘Natural 
History of Vermont”). Mr. 
Turpe says it is rare in 
western Texas. He has 
made extensive observa- 
tions in the wilds of Texas, 
New Mexico and northern 
Mexico, and has found the 
fish only in clear limestone 
streams emptying into the 
Rio Grande. The species 
seldom enters small 
streams, and it is for the 

most part a bottom fish. 

The fresh-water drum 
feeds principally upon 
crustaceans and mollusks, 
occasionally varying this 
fare with fishes of other 
kinds. Crayfish are es- 
pecially liked, and such 
shells as Cyclas and Palu- 
dina are mentioned by 
Richardson among its 
stomach contents. Mr. 
Turpe says that its food 
includes water plants and 
it will take a hook baited 
with a worm or a small 
minnow. 

The fish reaches a length 
of 4ft, and a maximum 
weight of 60lbs., although 
market specimens seldom 
exceed 2ft. in length and 
smaller examples are preferred. We know nothing about 
its breeding habits notwithstanding its wide distribution 
and great abundance. It seems that the common fishes, 
eee. known to every one, are really little more 
than a shape and a name to most of those who are mak- 
ing fish literature, and it is to be regretted. Here is 
where anglers can fill a void out of their rich and varied 
mpecenes by simply recording the common occurrences 
falling within their notice. 

There is a great difference of opinion among authors 
as to the edible qualities of the fresh-water drum, and a 
great deal depends, it seems, on the character of the 
water in which it lives and the nature of its food. Dr. 
Jordan has the following concerning it: 

‘Although from its size and abundance it becomes an 
important market fish, it cannot at best be considered one 
of high quality. Its flesh is tough and coarse in fiber, 
and often of a disagreeable shark-like odor, particularly 
in the Great Lakes, where it is never eaten. The flesh of 
portly grown specimens is better than that of the adult.” 

hompson, in the ‘Natural History of Vermont,” 1842, 
speaks of the fish in Lake Champlain as ‘lean, tough and 
bony, and seldom eaten.” De Kay (1842) writes: ‘Un- 
like the sheepshead of the ocean it is [in Lake Erie] a 

oor, dry and tasteless fish, and is scarcely ever eaten.” 
Witt Clinton in 1815 speaks of the Lake Erie fish as a 
very ill-tasted one. Thompson, however, was informed 
that the fish taken from the Ohio River are fat, tender 
and well flavored. Jordan admits that its qualities im- 
prove to the southward. The writer can testify to the 
fairly good qualities of small examples from the Ohio. 
Mr. Robert Ridgway, ornithologist of the National 
Museum, has found it to possess excellent table qualities 
in Wabash River, Indiana, although other persons in the 
same locality considered it an inferior fish. Sir John 
Richardson gives the following account of the species 
under a name which we have not before introduced. It 
is believed that the malashegany is merely a deformed 
specimen of the fresh water drum; the name is credited 
to the Cree Indians: 
_ “The malashegarie inhabits Lake Huron. It is taken 
in the Georgian Bay, on the north side of that lake, dur- 
ing the summer months, in gill nets set in deep water, or 
by hooks baited with worms. It feeds much on crayfish. 
It is a firm, white, well-tasted fish, but never fat, and re- 
uires much boiling. It is called sheepshead by the 
glo-Canadians, probably for the reason that the same 
appelieticn is bestowed on the Sargus ovis (salt water 
sheepshead) in the United States, viz., from its having an 
arched nose and ‘some smutty shades of color on the 
face.’ I can bear testimony to its excellence as an article 
of food. in which respect if may be compared to the tur- 
bot of Europe.” t 

Mr, considers the fish,in the clear limestone 
streams tributary to the Rio Grande, as undoubtedly one 
of the finest flavored of the food fishes, comparing favor- 
ably with brook trout and black bass, He states that it 





in its own 
taste. This i story of the extre 
concerning the yee of a well-known species 
, like a person, even with the best 
intentions, can not please every one. 


AUREOLUS. 


UNAPEE LAKE, N. H., Nov. 3.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The controversy regarding the aureolus, 
or golden trout, is settled, or seems to be. Hon. Walter 


Aiken, of Franklin Falls, N. H., and myself visited Dan ; P°® 


Hole Pond last week together. While there we captured 
four trout of the kind known. as auwreolus, and thus the 
fact that they exist in waters other than Sunapee Lake is 
established. Dan Hole Pond is beyond the second divide 
from the lake; in other words, counting Suna Lake as 
one, Dan Hole Pond is on the third water-shed from here. 
Sunapee Lake finds its way to the ocean through the 
Connecticut River; the next water-shed is drained by the 
Merrimac, while the waters of Dan Hole Pond eventually 
form a part of the Saco River. 

Deeming the — at issue of general interest, I in- 
close herewith, for publication, a copy of our report to 
Col. E. B. Hodge, Commissioner, by whose authority and 
through whose courtesy we were enabled to conduct our 
investigations, FREDERIC M, Dey. 





[Copy.] 
REPORT OF INVESTIGATION AT DAN HOLE POND, MADE BY 
WALTER AIKEN AND FREDERIC M. DEY. 


Dan HOLE Ponp, Carroll Co., .N. H., Oct. 30.—E. B. 
Hodge, E-q., of the Game and Fish Commission of New 
Hampshire.—Sir: Acting in accordance with the in- 
structions and directions furnished by you upon our 
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THE FRESH-WATER DRUM. 


solicitation, and for the purpose of settling a vexed ques- 
tion, we arenow at Dan Hole Pond. Asour work is done, 
our purpose accomplished, and as we are about to leave 
for home, we beg to submit the following report: 

We reached this pond after dark, Monday evening, 
Oct. 27, beneath a cloudy sky and in half a gale of wind, 
which rendered a visit to the water that night utterly im- 
practicable. However, we improved the time of enforced 
idleness by questioning our host about the peculiarities 
of the pond, its depth, temperature and the fishes it con- 
tained. He remembered the locality where two of the 
trout (aureolus), of which we were in search, were 
oa a year ago by a person acting upon your orders. 

e saw the man at work the night the trout were pro- 
cured, knew the spot and was therefore able to provide 
us with the desired information. During the conversa- 
tion he confided to us a number of reminiscences regard- 
ing the trout of the pond, and listening to him we became 
convinced that our trip would be successful. 

Ona the following morning (Tuesday, Oct. 28), soon after 
daylight, we made our first attempt to find the fishes in 
question. The pond was very rough, there being a heavy 
northwesterly wind blowing; but we reached the spawn- 
ing ground, anchored and began casting our spoons. For 
an hour or more we continued our exertions, our spirits 
emulating the temperature of the day, which was steadily 
getting lower. At last. however, when our hands were 
so cold that it was difficult to distinguish an oar from a 
fly-rod by the sense of touch, we saw a trout—a small 
one, to be sure, not over 8in. in length, but a trout. 

Somewhat cheered we went ashore, sought the seclu- 
sion of the woods and built a fire where we soon warmed 
ourselves back to confidence and determination, notwith- 
standing the fact that a steady and pelting rain had set- 
tled in, apparently “‘for keeps.” 

Again to the boat and to the casting of our spoons, this 
time, however, minus all encouraging details; and then 
todinner. After dining, the aspect of the weather was 
most discouraging. Rain descended in sheets and the 
wind blew a veritable gale. On the mountains around 
us, within rifle shot, snow was falling, putting its winter 
cloak upon rocks and trees, and we were content to remain 
indoors and while away the timein smoking. But astern 
fact confronted us. The net (which you had provided for 
our use) must be set. Reference was occasionally made 
to the threatening duty, followed by a natural shudder of 
apprehension. 

t three o’clock we went forth in the storm armed with 
the net alone, and were blown (rowing was a superfluous 
exertion going that way) to the spawning ground. There 
we put out the net (A simple statement of fact, but a 
task as difficult under the circumstances as the seven 
labors of Hercules combined; to describe the operation 
would be to create a ‘‘corner” in stationery) by fastening 
one end to a pole on the shore and anchoring the outward 


extremity in eighten or twenty feet of water. 
Darkness (of the gebilde type 


) had fallen by the time 


‘tall whieh has a eweet bon 
: me variations of 






e-were obliged to go directly against 
: t had become simply black and the 
exact locality of where we were obliged to land, 
if anywhere, was delightfully vague; su vague, indeed, — 
that we —_ nearly an hour ing for it. 

The following morning (Wednesday, Oct. 29) we were 
up betimes, and, as soon as breakfast was dispatched, on 
our way to inspect the net. The weather was somewhat 
better; very cloudy, but minus both wind and rain; the 
d was nearly calm. 

At last the net was reached, and a quick inspection-was 

followed by a ringing shout of joy and mutual congratu- 

lations between the signers hereof. The net contained 

three fishes. One wasa pickerel. The others were trout 

exactly resembling those seen by us at the hatching house, 

oer Lake, and known as the AUREOLUS, or golden 
rout. 

Both were ‘‘jacks,” and weighed (estimated) 3lbs. each. 

Our wish was to secure four specimens, so we left the 
net where it was and again had recourse to our spoons. 
While we were casting, a third trout of the same kind, 
with the same gaudy coloring, was seen by us near the 
net, but could not be captured. 

Snow began to fall and dinner time drew near. We 
decided to leave the net where it was and troll around the 
pond on our way back. 

At a distance of about fifty rods from the net, going 
east, a female trout of the same kind, weighing (esti- 
mated) not less than 5lbs., was captured by Mr. Aiken. 

We visited the net again just before dark, but it was 
empty. 

This, the ensuing morning (Thursday, Oct. 30), we 
reached the net very — It contained one fish, which 
was a “‘jack” trout exactly like those captured the pre- 
vious morning, only small- 
er. Weight (estimated), 

12lbs. 

Our work is done. We 
have accomplished the 
purpose for which we came 
to the pond. We have 
proved beyond the perad- 
venture of doubt that trout 
known as aureolus do exist 
in waters other than Lake 
Sunapee. Itis our mutual 
pleasure to congratulate 
you upon this incontro- 
vertible fact. 

Our team is at the door. 
The weather is frightful. 
Will conclude report later. 

Same Day, 5 P. M— 
Franklin, N. H.— We 
reached Meredith Village 
at noon. The trout were 
packed under our super- 
vision at the store of Mr. 
Beede, in Meredith, and 
were delivered by us to 
the express company. 

Two —the female and 
one of the ‘‘jacks”—were 
sent to Dr. T. H. Bean, 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.; one 
was forwarded to Prof. J. 
D. Quackenbos, New York 
citv; the other—the smallest—was sent to you. 

We are prepared to make affidavit to all of the fore- 
going at any time. Very truly yours, 

WALTER AIKEN. 
FREDERIC M, Dery. 


Under date of Nov. 7 we learn from Hon. Walter 
Aiken that the aureolus or golden trout have probably 
finished spawning. He and Col. Hodge were at Sunapee 
Nov. 6, which was a warm and perfect day, and saw only 
a few trout on the Loon Island reefs. Mr. Aiken has in 
mind one or two other New Hampshire ponds in which 
he believes the golden trout exist. | 


the wind, the 





VERMONT TROUT AND PERCH. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is exceedingly gratifying to the pioneers in game and 
fish protection to note that the seed sown during the past 
decades has not been unfruitful, but is likely to bring 
forth in the end abundantly. The action recently taken 
by the Province of Quebec Fish and Game Protection 
Society, to stop net-fishing in Missisquoi Bay, is a step in 
the right direction, and will be a public benefit to the 

ublic both sides of the ‘line,’ Vermont as well as 

anada. The Vermont ‘Fish and Game League” is 
another movement that should be encouraged and helped 
onward by every true Vermonter. It was the writer’s 
amendment to the Vermont fish law that several years 
ago gave her Fish Commissioners $2,000 a year to assist 
them in carrying on their work, and we wish that the 
amount would be largely increased this year, as the Com- 
missioners’ report proves that they have made good use 
of the money grantedthem. While there is much in their 
work deserving the highest praise, there is one action 
that deserves the severest censure, that is in recom- 
mending ‘‘yellow perch” as a desirable fish to stock Ver- 
mont waters. What weakness, to think of polluting the 
clear waters of the Switzerland of America with the bony, 
detestable vermin—the spawn-eating yellow perch. A 
single perch, if given the opportunity, will daily destroy 
hundreds of young fry of the trout and other game fish. 
Any person who would seriously harbor such thoughts 
against Vermont waters deserves to be made to fish for 
pumpkin-seeds in a mud hole with a pin-hook during the 
remainder of his days. There is too much selfishness 
among sportsmen and fish and game protectionists, who 
instead of working for some private p se, should work 
for that which will be of the most benefit to the general 
public. We trust that the present law makers of Ver- 
mont will make it a penal offense for putting perch into 
waters that they are not already in—for when once such 
vermin get into a stream or lake they are a curse to those 
waters for all time—not for a month ora year, but for- 
ever. STANSTEAD, 


AKRON, Ohio, Nov, 4, 
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i sodn Shred he long blood, for he dashed awa 


t and hun 


working much more slowly; finally stop on a sti 
point. Rheuma, called up to back, re 
hi 


e standing dog; ordering the bird up nothing was found. 


Moving forward once again, Blue, after a little meting, Sot 


a point in the scrub oak which surrounds the little 


water known as Black Duck Pond. ee pepe — 
e pointing 


for a back, came along at a jump, passed 

dog and ranged off and away. No bird found. The part; 
then struck off and around the little patch of water an 
through an opening in the bluff to the sedge on the south 
beach. Along here Blue again stompads but nothing was 
found in front of him. Still along the beach to its hy 
most distance at South Point. Here Rheuma did a lit 
roading, nosing up a bird which flushed wild some dista 
ahead of the dog. Turning backward and retracing 
steps, a single bird flushed d ahead of ——- Rheuma 
threw up his head, walked toward Van Anden, when 
bur-r-r-r, out sprang a —_ not a yard from the man’s toes. 
A step forw on Blue, roading ae. gently, stopped 
hard and fast. Rheuma took aturn round, came up, passed 
Blue, and flushed the bird in handsome style. Blue steady 
to wing and to shot. Thenaturn north aloug East Bluff 
for a short distance and Blue established another capital 

int, bird flushed to order. Dogs ordered up at 11:20. At 
Palf past the next brace in order, 


TARDY JACK AND BINSSE, 


were cast off at the same bit of cover where the last brace 
had been taken up. Quail were heard whistling and calling 
to each other from all directions. A movement made to the 
left, where the notes were loudest and clearest. Scarce 
started, when up with a roar jumped a bevy of at least 
twenty birds. hey scattered in every direction, north, 
south, east and west; marked down and followed. On the 
top of the south bluff, in a little patch of dried grasses, 
wing in a small opening of the scrub oak, Jack drew to 
a beautiful point. It was ina style particularly handsome. 
The birds flushed wild ahead of the poiut. Then across and 
through this sedge grass. At the very edge of the bluff, 
where it pitched in sharp incline to the beach, out jumped a 
Gozen birds. One-half flew west, the other half east, over 
the salt growing right in the sands of the beach. 
Moving back into scrub again a bird flushed in front of 
Binsse. The dog was hunting in a slow, listless manner, as 
if it all was awfully tiresome. Dogs, horses and men are 
alike. Each has his day, and this day did not belong to 
Binsse. A little further in scrub and Jack got a good solid 
int. Bird zas up to order. Stanley shot and killed. 
ack retrieved in “smashing’’ manner. Into the scrub 
again and through it and a tangle of blackberry canes to 
top and very edge of south bluff, where the quail had been 
marked down. Binsse very slow and methodical, Jack 
faster and doing his work stylishly and in good form. 
Going down wind Jack flushed a bird. Stanley shot and 
killed. Binsse retrieved, but indifferently. Dogs ordered 
up at quarter past twelve. Ten minutes afterward the bye 
dog, St. Elmo IV., hunted by Dr. Speir, and the Sys 
to run with him, Swan’s Fly, hunted by trainer Glessing, 
were cast off. 


r- 
tle 
nce 


ST. ELMO IV. AND FLY. 


The birds had been marked down and were foliowed to 
the southwest point of the island, where they had been 
located. St. Elmo worked slowly, but also with great care- 
fulness. The spot was a tangled mass of blackberry canes, 
vines and knee-high bayberry bushes “in confusion worse 
confounded.” Saint struck the scent, and throwing his 
head up to snuff the air, roaded through the spot with his 
nose only above the bushes. He soon stopped stiffly. Fly 
came spinning along from the other side, ran into the birds 
and started them grandly; Saint perfectly steady to shot and 
wing. Ordered on again, he moved but a few yards when he 
stopped again to a stiff point. A single bird flushed wild 
before the point, was shot at and missed. The birds had 
been marked down by Judge Pratt and were at once fol- 
lowed. Judge Bruce almost stepped on an outlying bird, 
it lying like a clod until the Judge’s foot was_ almost on it. 
Saint moving very carefully, caught scent and roaded along 
after a running bird. Once more the pointer ranged up, and 
again were the birds flushed, this time within a yard of 
Saint’s noise. Birds shot at and mi , Saint perfectly 
steady to both wing and shot. Dogs taken up at 1 o’clock. 

The wind was blowing freshly from the southeast. After 
the hot work of the morning, when man and dog were 
heated up, this wind carried too much of the North Pole on 
its wings to be pleasant. So, as lunch was close at hand, a 
move was made to a little hollow, which protected one with 
its height from the chill air. Here on the still green sward 
the cloth was laid and the contents of the hampers placed 
on it. ‘Hungry as hunters’’ may be an old saw, but it meets 
such cases as the one now described in perfection. 

hrowing tired bodies upon the grass, meat and drink were 
amply discussed. In the conversation that followed hunting 
stories were, of course, the chief subject. Dr. Speir told of 
the trouble that had followed the introduction of two pairs 
of hares upon the island in 1888, They became, as the rab- 
bits in Australia, a veritable plague. Everything green was 
devoured. All was grist that came to their jaws, and as a 
consequence the birds suffered. The edict went forth last 
fall (1889) to kill and destroy. No less than 3,000 were killed 
in various ways. D 
there are enough left to again sow the seed for a large crop 
the coming year. 

ALL-AGED STAKES, FIELD TRIALS SCORE. 
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BRACE STAKES. 
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GRAY AND BLUE—RHEUMA AND GOUT. 
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up to order, shot at, one killed, one wounded, both drop 







it. The wounded 
soon located the bird and was again backed by Gray. 






back, Blue was ordered to retrieve the dea 


Gray. Rheuma coming up from the left, the bird flushed 
itself. Blue got another point a moment or two afterward. 
Bird flushed to order, Stanle 
ordered to retrieve, found the dead bird but refused to bring 
itin. Blue and Gray worked better as a brace and when to- 
— Gee when either was hunting alone. Taken up at 


ST. ELMO AND BELLE. 


These were hunted westerly along the bluff at south side 
of island, and in and out of the patches of scrub oak. A sin- 
gle bird got up fairly under Stanley’s feet, was shot at and 
missed. A little distance ahead Saint pointed and was 
backed in first-rate fashion by Belle. The bird was flushed 
to order, not shot at. A rod.or so to the left Belle gota 
point, Saint backed in excellent shape—the birds flushed 
themselves before the point. Not a dozen yards away Belle 
got another point. Saint again backed her nicely. Birds 

ushed, shot at and one fell. Saint retrieved the bird, a 
wounded one, in good form. While bringing it in a single 
quail flushed before the incoming dog. Judge Pratt shot 
and killed it. Belle returned to order, but not in the best 
fashion. Dogs taken up at 3:50 P. M. 


BRACE STAKES, FIELD TRIALS SCORE, 
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THE DERBY. 

The south side, which part of the island had proved so 
prolific in birds, was now left and a hasty march made to 
the north side, toward the open meadows lying to the east 
of the club house. At Blackberry ravine, where are located 
several open fields, the first two puppies of the Derby were 
cast off. 

CHUMP AND FEATHERS. 

The first, a red Irish hunted by Dr. Speir, and the last- 
named, a handsome blue belton, owned and hunted by S. B. 
Duryea. Each was exceedingly Ropeyise in action, seem- 
ingly not knowing what todo. The red one, as usual, rac- 
ing along like a thoroughbred, but with little purpose. 
Feathers was still more of a youngster and passed the most 
of the time looking for a face and figure she+was acquainted 
with. After a fifteen :minutes’ spin they were ordered up 
as having no chance to win, unless the other brace of 
eae did no better work then Chump and Feathers were 
to be put down again for another trial. 


TARDY JACK AND NAPOLEON. 


At alittle opening in the oak timber and just out from 
the road bisecting the island, the dogs were started. Nota 
dozen steps from the road Jack got a poe, but was so un- 
decided in manner that the Doctor did not claim the point. 
Judge Pentz and others saw the birds running away, scatter- 
ing asthey ran. Jack was called away by the Doctur, but 
after a short turn came back to the starting point and 
a again good and staunch. Dr. Speir walked in and 

ushed a bevy of at least a dozen birds just at the edge of 
the wood. The light getting too dense to follow them to the 
cover of the timber, a move was made to the large open 
meadow in front and to the right of -the club house. This 
runs directly to the beach on the north side of the island, a 
little fringe of bushes separating the grass land from the 
ach. Hunting along this fringe of slight cover and from 
east to west, Jack pointed capitally. Scarce had he estab- 
lished, when with a roar was started the largest bevy of 
birds yet found. It had at least 30 well-grown irds in it. 
Napoleon slightly unsteady to wing. Here was seen a pretty 
instance of good behavior, the triumph of education over 
instinct. Jack, when this mass of birds flushed, made a 
single jump after them. As he struck the ground after the 
jump he flushed a single bird. He vow dropped to wing, as 
if knocked down with a club. After this Jack secured a 
succession of good points. Birds flushed, shot at and two 
killed. Each puppy tried for a retrieve, neither did well, 
but Jack much the better of the two. Dogs ordered up. 
Time 5 P. M., and the trials of 1890 a matter for record and 
following the record of history: 

THE DERBY, FIELD TRIALS SCORE. 





























From the ve start the first named brace had much the 
better of it. The ivieh tells were too high in flesh too short 





on the scent, and 
neating Sp quickly the bird flushed a ahead of 
him. dozen further on another single flushed from 
udges each flushed a single. 
Rheuma wild and not at all amenable to command. ue 
not responding to whistle or call was hunted up and found 
stiff point. Gray called up, backed 
beautifully as soon as he came in sight of Blue. Birds put 

















Rheuma ran and caught the dead bird and gently mou ed 
bird ran. Blue followed the scent and 





Rheuma again ran and chased the ane bird. Called 

quail which was 
still lying on the ground. He did so in first-ratestyle. An- 
other point was gotten by Blue and he was again backed by 








shot and killed. Rheuma 






























See: 
president, members and guests of the Robins 
Island Club. ae 

“T leave my farewells and a heartfelt blessing for my three 
hap] y days (a bottle each, ee Task you to 

to the health of winners and losers both. Tothe 

I say, be modest in your bearing and remember that I pre- 

cted your success; with the latter I sympathize deeply, and 
I wished you to win. 
“T sh a remember the poy of each morning’s start. 
The daily ng signal of Judge Pratt will long ring 
ony in my ears—‘Where in sheol is my hat!’ W: 

jhe warmest as well as the best of wishes, I am, 
“THE NOVICE (George Walter Green).’” 

Mr. Green’s memory was fully toasted in his own wine. 

This ninth annual trial of the Robins Island Club will go 
down in the history of the club as the greatest success yet 
had in that direction. 

The judges at the trials were Calvin E. Pratt, of the Su- 
preme Court; Jacob Pentz and Leslie C. Bruce. 

PECONIC. 


























CENTRAL FIELD TRIAL ENTRIES, 


HE entries of the Central Field Trial All-Age Stake for 
1890 closed with 77 nominations, distributed thus, 29 
pointers, 46 English setters, 1 black and tan, and 1 Trish 
setter. 
POINTERS. 
TAMARACK (Tam O’Shanter—Croxteth’s Royal Queen), 
Frank Billings. 
BARKER’s GROUSE (Mainspring-Swain’s Fly), S. T. Barker. 
Hickory’s STAUNCH (Ayer’s Don—Lady Spottswood), E. 
R. Bellman. 
Rock II. (Graphic—Lady Belle), Connell & Cullen. 
Fan FAN (Graphic—Lady Belle), Connell & Cullen. 
MOONSHINE (King of Kent—Hops), Charlottesville Field 
Trial Kennels. 
ens AG (King of Kent—Hops), Charlottesville Field Trial 
ennels. 
ae (King of Kent—Hops), Charlottesville Field Trial 
ennels. 
MAID OF KENT (King of Kent—Hops), Charlottesville 
Field Trial Kennels. : 
Kine OF KENT (Priam—Kent Baby), Charlottesville Field 
Trial Kennels. 
FRANK W. (Duke of Vernon—Royal Cute), L. Gardner. 
Doctor (Don Juan—Alameda), Wm. Howkins. 
LAss OF BLooMo (Lad of Bow—Bloomo), W. T. Hunter. 
DUKE OF HESSEN (Luck of Hessen—Blarney), Hempstead 
Farm Kennels. 
IGHTFIELD Dick (Dick III.—Bell of Bow), A. P. Heywood- 
Lonsdale. 
IGHTFIELD GUELPH (Bang’s Boy—Linda), A. P. Heywood- 
Lonsdale. 
— DEUCE (Wynstay—Dainty), A. P. Heywood- 
onsdale. 
“ae Boy (Osborne Ale—Keswick II.), Dr. C. E. 
ichel. 
ZERO (Osborne Ale—Keswick II.), Dr. C. E. Michel. 
SHoT (Neno—Vic), W. B. Mears, Jr. & Co. 
ORANGE Don (Neno—Vic), W. B. Mears, Jr. & Co. 
LALLA ROoKH (Sensation’s Son—Grace), C. H. Odell. 
B. D. (Bang Bang—Lalla Rookh), C. H. Odell. 
CROXIE WISE (Croxteth—Young Buelah), P. H. O’Bannon. 
TRAY (Tory White—Lapford Pearl), N. L. Rockwell. 
DEVONSHIRE DON (Molton Baron—Village Star), Dr. H. J. 
Thomas. 
PEARL’s Dot (Trinket’s Bang—Pearlstone), J. B. Turner. 
TEMPEST a II!.—Lass of Bow), J. H. Winslow. 
TAMMANY’S Boy (Tammany—Juno), Miss H. Wooster. 


BLACK AND TAN SETTER. 
BEAUMONT (Ronald III.—F loss), Beaumont Kennels. 


RED IRISH SETTER. 
Rockwoop (Desmond II.—Luray III.), Chas. T. Thomp- 


son. 
ENGLISH SETTERS. 


Cassio (Count Noble—Lizzie Hopkins), J. M. Avent. 

ANTONIO (Roderigo—Bo Peep), J. M. Avent. 

U.S. DAN (Roderigo—Juno A.), J. M. Avent. 

HATTIE (Roderigo—Juno A.), J. M. Avent. 

EDGE MARK (Skidmore—F lo Maclin), Francis S. Brown. 

PRINCE LUCIFER (King Noble—Elsie Belton), J. I. Case,Jr. 

LaApDy RAPIER (Count Rapier—Donna J.), J. I. Case, Jr. 

LITTLE GIFT (Roderigo—Queen Bess), Bert Crane. 

NATALIE II. (King Noble—Natalie), Bert Crane. 

Rot D’OR (Roderigo—Bo Peep), O. W. Donner. 

ee DAN (King Noble—Elsie Belton), Elmwood Ken- 
nels. 

Harry C. (Roderigo—Countess House), Elmwood Kennels. 

EDITH (Roderigo—Sue Gladstone), Elmwood Kennels. 

NOBLE Count (Mac D.—Lady Mac), Mrs. S. A. Elliot. 

JUBILEE (Gath’s Mark—Esther), J. M. Freeman. 

J ewes (Bob Gates—Nannie Gladstone), D. A. Good- 
win, Jr. 
Miss MONARCH (Roy Monarch—Flossie), Chas. E. Gray. 

GENE (Druid—Barley), Chas. E. Gray. 
FANNIE M. (Gladstone’s Boy—F lame), H. Hulman, Jr. 
SAM MILLER (Roderigo—Dixie), W. T. Hunter. 
ANNIE F. (Roderigo—Juno A.), F. R. Hitchcock. 
TorY LIEUTENANT (Jean Val Jean—Princess Helen), F. 
R. Hitchcock. 
FRED GATES (Bob Gates—Lilly B.), Hamilton & Jackson. 
IGHTFIELD JAN (Woodhill Bruce—Lucy), A. P. Heywood- 
Lonsdale. 
IGHTFIELD RANGER (Dick Wind’em—Peep Bo), A. P. Hey- 
wood-Lonsdale. 
IGHTFIELD RosA (Ross—Pitti Sing), A. P. Heywood- 
Lonsdale. 
DIL1 (Toledo Blade—Dashing Lady), P. Lorillard, Jr. 
er NovIcE (Paul Gladstone—Dashing Novice), Joseph 
wis 
LEWIs’s FAN (Jim Gladstone—Nina), Joseph Lewis. 
tne GLADSTONE (Paul Gladstone—Belle Ward), Joseph 
ewis. 
RODERIGO LUFRA (Roderigo—Lufra Cross), Wm. Marshall. 
NANNIE B. (King Noble—Queen Vashti), J. A. McLeod. 
ORANGE DON (pedigree not given), W. B. Meares, Jr. & Co. 
KATE MILLER (Roderigo—Lufra Cross), N. B. Nesbitt. 
FRATURNESS DON (Gath’s Mark—Lufra Cross), N. B. Nes- 
bitt, agent. es 
wane nena (Paul Gladstone—Bessie A.), N. B. Nes- 
, agent. : 
REVERDY (Gath’s Mark—Rosa), P. H. O’Bannon. 
Miss NELLIE Y. (Gath’s Hope—Lady May), P. H. O’Ban- 
non. 
LILLY BURGEssS (Gath’s Mark—Esther), Frank Richards, 
SIMONIDES (Gath’s Hope—Gladys), D. E. Rose, agent. 
‘ eee HOPE (Gath’s Hope—Daisy F.), W. W. Titus, 
eputy. 

AM R. (Dash Bryson—Daisy Hope), W. W. Titus, deputy. 
BANDANNA (May Dawn—Doe), Will Wilson. — 
CasH Boy (Cashier—Flake), H. A. Waldron. 
oe Lent (Sir TL (Royaltan teas renee 

RINCESS BEATRICE IJ. (Royalty—Kate : Westuiofeland, 

F, Wiudbolz, r > 9 we et 


















THE NATIONAL BEAGLE CLUB TRIALS. 


T was a move on the part of the officers of this club 
I when they decided, before much of the week had been 
wasted, to seek fresh fields and pastures new. This is an old 
saying, I know, but like most good things it improves with 
age, and is particularly applicable to my story. I have 
already told bow we fared the first day, and I am certain 
had we continued in, to speak mildly, that_most unsuitable 
country we should still, I am positive, be running the 
Frank-Don heat. The change of venue to Salem. N. H., 
was a lucky and judicious one, and though game was not 
abundant, the country to be hunted over was of a much 
more open and negotiable nature. Consisting chiefly of 
young timber-land, it was at times pretty hard to get 
through when dogs and bunny started off at a 2.10 gait, and 
one had to work pretty nearly as hard with one’s arms as 
with the legs. There were, nevertheless, mauy open spots 
of low-lying brush and furze which afforded good going, 
comparatively speaking, though at best I should not advise 
any one to participate in the runs unless their wind was up 
to concert pitcb. This was no child’s plav, and the judges’ 
office was by no means a sinecure. Handlers could take a 
rest between heats and so recunerate, but the two men upon 
whom rested the duty of deciding each heat, had to keep 
pegging away all the time till one felt that a “Willie Day’ 
run across country must be a mere scamper. After a night 
spent at Lawrence, Mass., and a hearty breakfast, the boys 
and their dogs took train to Salem, N. H., a few miles fur- 
theron. We were then assigned to different farmhouses, 
where we soon donned our fighting costumes, at least what 
was left of them from the previous day’s hard battle with 
the bushes and briars of Hvannis, and reported at head- 
quarters, which was at Mr. Peabody’s barn, about half a 
mile above the village. About 10 o’clock a start was made 
across the fields to where the rabbits were said to be quite 
plentiful. From the look of the neighborhood we were all 
satisfied at once that we were at last in the right kind of 
country, and when at 10:25 A. M. on Wednesday the first 
brace, 

FRANK FOREST AND DON, 

were put down and within five minutes ran a rabbit into a 
wall hole, congratulations were indulged in and our spirits 
rose proportionately. But I must hark back and pick up 
the trail at the beginning. This heat was the undecided of 
the previous day. They were let go alongside a hedge row, 
and working this down into some fairly open woodland, 
Frank opened on a trail with such music as cheered us all. 
Don, hunting in another part, failed to connect in time to 
see bunny take to earth with Frank close on. Messrs. Chap- 
man and Lacy set to work pulling up stones till the former, 
with an instinct born of much beagle hunting, made a happy 
hit and was able to draw the rabbit from his fancied security. 
Did we kill it? Not much! that was not our game. He was 
tenderly taken into the woods and dropped, to become a sub- 
ject for future reference. Given a few minutes law, dogs 
were laid on and after several very pretty casts in swampy 
ground by both dogs, Frank struck a note and was soon off 
on a hot scent. He was hard to follow, as he is a very fast 
working beagle, but he could be heard ringing the woods 
several times. Don harked back to the swamp where the 
other dog had started from and pottered around, Frank 
coming back again to make a fresh attempt, crossing trails 
evidently bothering bim. Both dogs were started even again, 
when Frank at once found and in full cry led puss another 
merry dance through the underwood, the rabbit finally com- 
ing out near the spectators and was followed almost im- 
mediately by Frank, who did a smart piece of work in 
trailing without a check, till puss was compelled to take to 
earth again. Don, who had been hunting round on bis own 
hook and paying too much attention to the multiplicity of 
trails, now came up, and before any one could get to him, 
ousted Frank from his well-earned honors, biting him atthe 
same time through the nose and lip. Dogs were then held 
up till on the outskirt of woods. The dogs were turned 
down once again, though the judges were satisfied that 
Frank was the better dog, we thought that an equal chance 
should be given them in the open. Frank again showed his 
superiority by finding. This decided it, and after trying 
them for gunshyness, both being steady, the heat and first 
prize in Class A was awarded to Frank Forest. 

After some consultation the judges decided that Don had 
shown more hunt than Sunday, and awarded him second 

rize, Sunday taking third. As I stated last week Clyde had 
en withdrawn. In reviewing this heat where two of the 
best dogs in the trials competed, somevery good hunting was 
done by both dogs, both are stylish at work, but Frank is 
the keener in his hunt for likely places. Owing to the aa- 
ture of the ground hunted, it was hardly Ps to judge 
of pace, but there was little difference. have devoted a 
good deal of space to this heat, but only from the fact that 
most of the heats were but repetitions. Prize ribbons were 
distributed tothe owners and afew congratulations ee 
in; this being the first prize for beagle hunting ever awarded 
it was excusable. A move was now made forlunch. About 
2P. M. Class D, for bitches 13in. and under, was called, and 


BELLE ROSS AND BANNER QUEEN 


were put down. Both dogs were worked by their owners. 
Some woods to the left of where we huutedin the morning 
were tried, both hunting well for half an hour, Bell showing 
more sense and go. Finally a rabbit was started and trailed 
to earth by Belle Ross. Drawn away, Belle Ross bunted in 
the neighborhood of the burrow, but Banner Queen started 
off on an old trail and led Judge Lacy on the double for 
some distance, till finaily she was worked toward the other, 
at the same time she showed some pretty hunting, which, 
however, counted for nothing. Belle Ross not caring to 
leaye the hole or its vicinity, an attempt was made to get 

uss out, but failed. Shortly after a rabbit was started by 
Banner Queen and both beagles were soon in full cry; dogs 
were shortly at fault, Belle Ross striking it off after some 
pretty work; the chase was hot for twenty minutes, Belle 
showing her superiority, and finally ran pussto earth. Belle 
won. Down about ih. 20m. 


BELLE ROSS AND BABY DEANE. 

After a short rest, Baby Deane, the bye, was put down 
with Belle Ross. Baby Deane was handled by A. D. Parry. 
This bitch was rather handicapped, as her handler was 
entirely strange to her, and this no doubt had a good deal 
to do with her defeat, as she is otherwise a good worker, but 
was under no control. Starting at 3:30 P. M., Belle soon 
struck a trail and did some fast work, forcing the rabbit to 
take to earth in self-defense, in eight minutes. Almost at 
the same time Baby Deane trailed to the other end of the 
burrow, which was only about 3yds. long, with both in full 
tongue and only their wagging sterns to be seen, the picture 
was 2 pretty one. Dogs being held up, Judge Lewis poked 
a stick up the hole to force her ladyship out, then Judge 
Lacy, dropping on his knees at the other end, prepared to 
catch bunny as she escaped, but hardly had he settled into 
position when out popped the rabbit like a flash, and bound- 
ing over his shoulder escaped to the brush. Dogs were let 
loose and all was hurry scurry and hot running, till the 
rabbit was forced to earth under a large rock. Put down 
again at 3:48 some good hunting was done by both dogs, 
Belle especially, Baby showing an inclination to hunt back 
to the old hole despite Mr. Parry’s best efforts. Dogs 
ordered up at 4:30, and heat and first prize given to Belle 
Ross. 

BANNERQUEEN AND BABY DEANE 
were then put down for second place at 4:45. They hunted 
for s6me time in likely places at edge of woods, along the 
swaps end across some fields, and then hunted_into some 
low grouud heavily covered with brushwood, Here a rab- 
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bit. started almost under the writer’s feet. Bannerqueen 
called to trail, failed to strike it at once, when Baby ruuning 
up, struck it off immediately and led us one of the fastest 
chases of the meeting, circling round and round theswamps, 
losing occasionally but finding again, till darkness coming 
on the dogs were ordered up. Baby being under better con- 
trol this heat, she showed better work, and was given second 
prize. Bannerqueen was less confident and seemed too fond 
of its owner to go faraway. Thisended the hunting for the 
or Though the day dawned with a heavy hoar frost, Old 
Sol was not to be denied, and during the middle of the da 
it was uncomfortably hot for the work we had in hand, a 
of course the scent lay too dry for good work. Every one 
was happy over the progress made, and everything pointed 
to a successful trial after all. After supper at our respective 
homes, and grateful we were for such cleanly, comfortable 
quarters after the hard work of the day, we adjourned to the 
corner grocery to smoke and talk over again the events of 
the day, and I doubt not, many followed imaginary trails 
even in their sleep. 


THURSDAY. 


Class B—For bitches 15in. and under. 


It was proposed to make an early start to-day as a good 
deal of work had to be got through, for there were some good 
dogs in this stake. About 8 A. M. 


MOLLIE AND BABY DEANE 


were put down in edge of woods. Mollie did some good 
hunting, but without a find, Baby, as usual, paying no at- 
tention to her handler, Mr. Parry, who, by the way, is a past 
master at this game, and given a dog that will mind him he 
will get all the hunt out tbere isin thedog. Near the end 
of the first 45m. Mollie struck a trail, and whimpering oc- 
casionally, led us some little rans which amounted to noth- 
ing in the way of game; old fox trails principally. Mollie 
showed herself the better bitch and was given the hunt at 
9 A.M. This was about the most unsatisfactory heat run 
during the meeting. 





MR. A. PARRY’S BEAGLE FRANK FOREST. 
(Winner of Special for Best Beagle in the N. B. C. Trials.) 


DESDEMONA AND SUE. 


These two were put in at 9:25. Aftersome good hunting 
Desdemona gave tongue, and such a throatful we bad not 
heard so far in the trials, she was easily the truest hound- 
toned beagle in the pack. Desdemona seemed to know this 
and gave forth when there was little need. Game was 
scarce and dogs were taken to another part of the woods. 
Sue then began to show us what she could do, drawing all 
the likely places in a workmanlike manner, and was re- 
warded shortly after with a ringing find which she followed 
‘but eventually lost, but making a pretty cast she took it 
up again, and after a terrific chase, which pretty well 
knocked the judges to pieces, she forced bunny to earth at 
11:45. Dogs ordered up and hunt given to Sue; down 2h. 
20m. A move was made for lunch, and after a welcome rest 
the judges called 

TWINTWO AND GYPSEY FOREST. 


In open ground these two pretty beagles were turned 
loose, and Twintwo was not long in finding, though Gypsey 
was hunting too, and taking up the trail the latter worked 
the game at a merry pace, with only a few checks for some- 
thing like half an hour, when she finally sought her bur- 
row. Gypsey was then held up toallow Twintwo a chance 
to find the hole, which she did in good style. Gypsey showed 
herself a better driver, with more sense and go than Twin- 
two. Gypsey on the second rabbit made a beautiful ring 
cast, and striking the trail, the rabbit led her a merry dance 
till finally even puss found the pace too hot and a hole in 
the wall was sought. After another half hour’s work, in 


which Gypsey put another rabbit up and ran it to earth, 
ome were ordered up, and Gypsey Forest won. Down one 
our. 


LILLA AND JUNE ROSE. 


These two were bandied by their owners, They were cast 
loose in woods and worked toward the open land, which 
was_pretty well covered with furze bushes and seemingly 
good ground, but as we often found, the most likely places 
were drawn blank and bunny found scooting from a patch 
of woods no one would dream of meeting herin. In the 
work that followed June Rose did some good hunting, Lilla 
following on. The latter bitch is a fallow red and is a most 


difficult dog to keep in sight.when running over the dried 
pine needles and leaves. June Rose found first and ran the 
rabbit through woods back to open ground, where it sought 
After being down some 


safety in her earthy home at 4 P, M. 





twenty minutes longer, June Rose doing the best work, 
that is, showing the most hunting sense, Lilla being content 
to potter around her handler, and seldom striking out for 
herself, the heat was given to June Rose. Down 40 min- 
utes. 


BELL ROSS AND CORA. 


These two beagles being cast off at 4 P. M., Bell Ross 
started off with her usual thorough work. She is one of the 
best trailers and careful workers I ever saw. At times she 
almost potters, and then will suddenly make up her mind 
that this place is no good and start off for a more likely one, 
which she hunts over thoroughly before leaving. In some 
open country she forced a rabbit out of the furze and quickly 
ran it to earth, where it was left. Then Cora hunted a bit 
like finding, but it amounted to nothing. Then Bell worked 
the previous rabbit, which had been forced out, to another 
burrow lower down the hill, when Mr. Parry was left to get 
it out if possible. Ranging on through rough ground, Bell 
did some careful work, doing more brush work than any dog 
in the trials. She is not afraid to go in any cover, however 
dense. Cora hunted over a piece of swampy ground and 
failed to give asign. Bell coming after struck a note and 
did some very fine work, till the rabbit breaking cover across 
a rocky field, Dr. Power shot and missed the only rabbit 
fired at during the trials. Cora has not a good nose, but 
works with good intent. Bell is all fire and go, but at the 
same time misses no ground, giving due attention to every 
likely hold. Bell won. Down 50 minutes. As darkness 
was coming on apace, a move was made toward home, about 
two miles distant. The day’s sport was voted a good one, 
and all hands turned into bed at an early hour thoroughly 


tired out. 
FRIDAY. 
Second Series. 
MOLLIE AND TONE. 


The morning opened with a drizzling rain, which boded 
good for scent, and as it proved was the best running day 
we had had. ‘Tone was the bye dog in the first series and 
was put down to run with the first winner at 8:15 A.M. Mr. 
Parry having secured the rabbit he was after the previous 
evening, Secretary Chapman took it home in his pocket, so 
that he would be sure of one rabbit on the morrow. As it 
turned out it proved, as might have been expected in a 
strange country, worse than nothing. Let loose in some 
open ground it ran to a stone wall, where it was trailed by 
Tone, who was first to strike the scent. Rabbit then bolted 
into the open field where a mild Hicksville coursing match 
was indulged in by both dogs, bunny not knowing where to 
run, narrowly escaping a squeeze several times. Dogs were 
caught by their handlers and the writer succeeded in cap- 
turing bunny, when he took her to a cosy part of woods and 
turned her loose for another day. Dogs were drawn off and 
taken to another part of woods at 8:20. It was not long be- 
fore Tone struck a note and then bursting into full cry, fol- 
lowed by Mollie, led us a merry scamper through briar, 
shrubs, scrub oak and other impedimenta, for 10 minutes, 
when rabbit proved too clever. After casting around for a 
while they both struck the trail and were away again, but 
rabbit was lost in the number of contrary trails. After hunt- 
ing till 9:40 the dogs were ordered up and heat awarded to 
Tone. Though both hunted well Tone had the luck, but at 
the same time showed more sense, drive and ambition, Mol- 
lie stopping several times in her work in a hesitating man- 
ner, as if she did not know exactly what she was there for. 
Down 1 hour and 25 minutes. 


SUE AND GYPSEY FOREST. 


Shortly after bang put down Gypsey struck a trail full in 
the face, and worked the rabbit at a quick pace, finally fore- 
ing it to a hole in wall, where it was impossible to get at it. 
Sue had pomet this spot when Gypsey found, but tailed to 
score, and went off on her own account to other side of 
woods, but found nothing; when brougbt right back to the 
trail Gypsey had opened on, she hesitated to follow it up. 
Afterward they were tried in the open together, for hunt 
and nose. Sue did not work with the vigor of the young 
one, who did some pretty nosing and eventually won the 
heat. Down half an hour. Gypsey Forest much the best. 


JUNE ROSE AND BELL ROSS, 


This couple were cast off at 10:25in underwood. Bell Ross 
found the trail of a rabbit that had been turned loose, lost 
it shortly after, when it was picked up by June Rose, who 
ran rabbit to earth. Both dogs worked well and packed 
nicely, more so than any of the other couples. Cast off 
again, June Rose showed more hunt and range. Bell Ross, 
the lively bitch of the day before, did not seem herself at 
all, she is only a young bitch and this work is new to her 
and doubtless she was stiff, she having had some pretty 
heavy work the previous two days. Heat was given to June 
Rose. This completed the second series, and the judges 
decided that Tone and Gypsey Forest should compete for 
the first prize, and were accordingiy cast off at 11:45. 


Final Series. 
TONE AND GYPSEY FOREST. 


Tone handled by Mr. Jameson, Mr. Parry handling his own. 
Before they had been ranging five minutes, Tone gave tongue 
and trailed bunny merrily through the woods, first one then 
the other leading, as they cast for fresh hold; rabbit finally 
seeking shelter in a sandhill burrow at 11:40. Tone found 
again at 11:45 and carried the trail at a great pace for about 
15m.. top and over a wall 7ft. high into some brush, both 
dogs doing their level best, over another wall and down into 
a culvert where the rar had sought a sanctuary. Game 
had not been seen, but as this would have decided the 
heat in Tone’s favor, Mr. Parry having in mind that big 
wall, suggested that it was not a rabbit at all, and on inves- 
tigation he proved to be right, for after a little proddinga 
beautiful puss of the Maltese persuasion coursed the next 
field like a streak of lightning, amid the laughter and chaffing 
of those lucky enough and with wind enough to carry them 
to the finish. As we were now anita close to the home farm 
lunch hour was called, At 1:54 we assembled at the wood- 
side again, and putting down the two dogs, Tone found and 


























Jed, followed close by Gypeey: working the rabbit back and 
som the thick brush, finally G took 
a Oa seminar to earth at 2:12, Put dowoagais 


a : 
h seemed tired of it, eapeci al} 
with the spirit previously re 
her handler, and did not seem h tohunt. Tone made 
several wide casts and was by far the better ranger in this 
hunt, though a little off control. At 2:26 dogs were ordered 
up and Tone was given first prize amid the shouts of the 
company, Gyspey Forest gay the red ribbon, and third 
being divided between Mollie, June Rose and Bell Ross, as 
being the best of those left in the second series. 


SUMMARY. 
Dogs—15in. and under. 


. S. Turpin’s Clyde against W. J. Rutter, Jr.’s Don. 
x Parry's Frank Forest against G. KE, Greenleaf’s Sunday. 
First Series. 


Gypsey, who did not bunt 
ae 


at Clyde. 
Don rote beat Sunday. 
Second Series. 

Frank Forest beat Don and won first prize. Don won sec- 

ond and Sunday third. 
Class B.—Bitches—1sin. and under. 

Clark & Rutter’s Mollie against E. W. Whitcomb’s Baby 

OW. Chapman’s Desdemona against G. P. Berry’s Sue. 


Twintwo against. Gypsy Forest. ; 
Glenrose Kennels’ Tal a against O. W. Brooking’s June 


Rose. 
F. W. Chapman’s Cora against B. S. Turpin’s Belle Ross. 
Glenrose Kennels’ Tone, a bye. 
First Series. 


Mollie beat Baby Deane. 
Sue beat Desdemona. — 
Gypsy Forest beat Twintwo. 
June Rose beat Lilla. 

Belle Ross beat Cora. 


Tone, a bye. 
Second Series. 
Tone beat Mollie. 
Gypsy Forest beat Sue. 
June Rose beat Belle Ross. 


Third Series. 


Tone beat Gypsey Forest and won first prize. 
Gypsey Forest won second. 
Belle Ross, June Rose and Mollie were given equal third. 


Bitches—Under 13in. 
B. S. Turpin’s Belle Ross against F.W. Chapman’s Banner 


EW. Whitcomb’s Baby Deane a bye. 
First Series. 
Belle Ross beat Banner Queen. 
Second Series. 
Belle Ross beat Baby Deane and won first prize. 
Third Series. 


Baby Deane beat Banner Queen and won second prize, 
Banner Queen third. 

The judges decided that Mr. Parry, with Gypsy Forest, 
won Mr. Diffenderffer’s special of a $25 silver plate, for the 
best dog owned and bred by any member of the club win- 
ning the greatest number of heats in the trials. Mr. Brad- 
ford S. Turpin won, with Belle Ross, a pair of field glasses, 
given by Mr. Barrett, for the best trailing throughont the 
trial. Mr. Parry won, with Frank Forest, a special prize 
of a painting of Frank, for the best dog or bitch of all 
classes, Belle Ross being withdrawn. Mr. Rutter took the 
special of a $25 silver plate, given by Mr. Chapman, with 
Don, who was decided to have the best voice, Desdemona 
having been withdrawn, as she belonged to donor. 


A DAY WITH A SCRATCH PACK. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Perhaps some of the readers of FOREST AND STREAM would 
like to know about the grand hunt held by the National 
Beagle Club after the successful termination of their recent 
field trials. which I bave no doubt will be as ably reported 
by Judge Lacy as was the first part, which appeared in last 
week’s issue. The party, which was composed of Messrs. 
B.S. Turpin, W. F. Rutter, A. Parry, Jos. Lewis, O. W. 
Brooking, Charles and John Peabody, B. Innis (reporter for 
the Boston Herald) and myself, started from the Peabody 
farm, where the dogs were comfortably quartered, at about 
8 A.M., with 20 beagles. The day was damp and cloudy, 
very similar to the preceding one, in which the trials were 
concluded, and we had not been out over 15 minutes when 
Desdemona, who had worked over to the left of the other 
dogs, opened on an old trail. There was a great rushing 
through the bushes of all the dogs, and Tone soon opened 
some distance ahead and in about a second had the rabbit 
running. After playing up and down for two or three turns, 
Mr. Rabbit came to the conclusion that this patch of woods 
was growing too small for him, and he therefore made for 
another and more extensive one, which contained several 
“holes.’”? About this time, too, he began to understand 
that the sconer he got there the better, so putting his ears 
back he started straight for the woods before mentioned, 
which lay just opposite the field we werein. Fatal deci- 
sion! No sooner had he leaped the wall than three guns 
sprang to the shoulders of as many men and at the united 
report, which blended and sounded as but one, poor bunny 
lay stretched on the damp turf, and two handsome beagles, 
Tone and Don, were fiercely contesting for all that was left 
of as fine a rabbit as ever ran. Hastily jumping the wall I 
ran to the struggling hounds, which were now joined by 
the entire pack, and by dint of much cuffing and snatching, 
succeeded in getting the rabbit from them and into the 
game pocket of my coat. 

Again, after a short tramp another bunny was started, 
which was put into his hole in short order. Then the party, 
after walking by the shores of one of New Hampshire’s most 
bcautiful lakes, were disagreeably surprised to find the dogs 
at work on a hot fox track, and it was only by some severe 
handting that the dogs were induced to abandonit. Several 
rabbits were run after this, but to describe all that occurred 
would take more space than ‘" paper would care to devote 
to any one subject, and I will therefore conclude by saying 
that not a rabbit that was started was lost; all were either 
shot or holed; the dogs worked together splendidly, running 
with a fifty-feet front,.and no matter which way bunny 
turned, whether to the right or to the left, some one was 
sure to pick him up, and he soon found that his only safety 
lay in a straightaway course to his hole. The entire party 
only bagged six rabbits and two partridges, but had more 
genuine fun than if they had slaughtered a thousand; for a 
man to sl of a rabbit ahead of the National Beagle Club 
pack must needs be both quick and sure with his gun, for no 
rabbit will stay long above ground with them at his heels. 
We shall have several meets this winter on white hares, and 
expect lots of enjoyment and instruction therefrom, as there 
are probably over 200 beagles owned by our members. Will 
try and give the FoResT AND STREAM an account of one of 

Meets when it comes off. F. W. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


MELROSE, Mass., Nov. lv. 
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The Washington City Kennel Club have evidently sunk 
their differences, and the threat that a new club would be 
organized has awakened them to a sense of their postion. 
The date claimed for their show, is the week after Pittsburgh. 
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DOG CHAT, 
HE members of the Nati Beagle Club demonstrated 
Pe rte eee that, beagle trials can be 


both sides the water have scoffed at the idea, no doubt 
judging by the report in last week’s FOREST | STREAM, 

bey hugged themselves still closer and indulged in sundry 
“TI told you so’s.”” But they are wrong, and very much so. 
We admit that at Hyannis the out was blank—like the 
woods. Given a good country and one still more open even 
than that at Salem, N.'H., any amount of sport may be had, 
and at the same time the merits of two beagles in a heat can 
be satisfactorily arrived at without much trouble in one 
sense, but not without much leg weariness in another. 
Any one who attempts beagle trials in this country must be 
prepared for some downright hard work. Unlike pointer 
and setter trials, a horse would be entirely de wen as it is 
quite exceptional to get any trailing in the open fields, the 
rabbit naturally seeking the ee of the woods and the 
most likely places he can find to put his pursuers at fault. 
The result of the trials last week has considerably added to 
the enthusiasm of the members of the N. B. C., and it is 
safe to say that another year the entries will be much larger, 
and if a convenient and suitable country can be found, many 
more sportsmen will take part than was the case this year: 
The trials were remarkable in one sense, and that was the 
entire absence of the ‘‘kicking’”’ element. This may be ac- 
counted for in one way by the fact that the judges were very 
careful not to give a decision till they had thoroughly satis- 
fied themselves, and it was patent to all which was the bet- 
ter dog. This was somewhat tedious, but any one who has 
had experience in this kind of hunting will know that the 
element of luck enters largely into a trial of this sort, and 
sometimes only after repeated trailings could a just decision 
be arrived at. The judges, Messrs. Lewis and Lacy, thank 
the members of the club for their kind and courteous treat- 
ment during the trials. 

















This beagle club may congratulate themselves on the fact 
that these trials will create a desire among beagle men to 
own a working beagle, and no doubt in time the blood of 
winning field trial beagles will he as much sought after, 
comparatively speaking, as that of the field trial winners in 
pointers and setters. Everything has a beginning, and the 
start made by the N. B. C. was most auspicious. 





Mr. W. J. Comstock writes us to correct an error several 
people have fallen into in crediting him with the owner- 
ship of the recent black and tan terrier importations. 
They belong to his cousin and business partner, Mr. Frank 
P. Comstock. They arrived at Providence only last Friday, 
nearly a fortnight after their arrival in New York, and for- 
tunately were in very fair shape, in omeee of McKinley tram- 
mels. They think the terriers just about the right sort. 





We are pleased to see that the recent agitation by several 
writers in regard to the fictitious value that some people at- 
tached to the word “registered” in a catalogue when the dog 
had simply been entered in the Kennel Gazette at quarter 
rates, has shown good fruit. Now the word “registered” 
will carry with it its proper significance and be the protec- 
tion to the breeder it was intended to be, and not as before a 
vehicle for fraud. 





The A. K. C. has awakened to the fact that clubs catenins 
dates must, to have them recognized, enter their claim wit 

the secretary, and not as heretofore has been the custom, to 
simply notity the kennel press This has led to a rather 
unfortunate state of things. The Cleveland Kennel Club it 
seems wrote to Mr. Vredenburgh Nov. 1 claiming the first 
week in April for their aera eer This date had already 
been claimed by the New England Kennel Club in the 
American Stock Keeper, the first paper that could get it in 
after the club meeting. We received the claim on themoraing 
of Oct. 29. Mr. Moore, the secretary, not thinking it neces- 
sary to do so at once, neglected to notify the A. K. C. secre- 
tary of their claim, and said secretary receiving Nov. 3 the 
Cleveland claim, gave them the dates. Now there is a very 
fine point contained in this. The A. K. C. rule says secre- 
taries of shows must notify the A. K. C. of their claim, but 
there is nothing which decrees that to have their dates 
recognized, they must be sent to the A. K. C. secretary. 
Now supposing these two clubs had claimed their 
dates simultaneously with the secretary, who is to decide 
the prior right? Something ought to be done about this 
and a rule made that could not be construed in any way but 
the right one. Now wecome to the point at issue. It is well 
known and has from long usage—some seven years—hecome 
a fixture, that Boston always claims the week in which their 
Fast Day holiday occurs. r. Munshall, as secretary of the 
Cleveland Club, and a manin touch with dogdom, ought 
to know this, and doubtless does. Boston had claimed their 
dates in the kennel press before anything was known of the 
Cleveland Club’s action. Now, supposing these two clubs 
insist on their dates. Boston, according to a rule which 

says that clubs insisting on conflicting dates shall be sus- 
pended, would undoubtedly be put in that position if 
Cleveland chose to stand by theirguns. Would it not there- 
fore be better for the younger club to give the older and 

larger one the preference? If Cleveland sees fit to antagon- 
ize the Eastern club it will engender much ill will and will 

no doubt materially affect their entry list. We should 

think that the week after Chicago would bea far better date 

for them, as there are few Eastern kennels which would 


- risk a week in Cleveland before making their appearance at 


such a show as Chicago. Held the week after, they would 
catch a big entry on the way home; in fact, most of the 
Eastern dogs. The Boston show is counted the second in the 
country, and as such it deserves some consideration at the 
hands of smallerclubs. _Wetrust that an amicable arrange- 
ment will be arrived at. We wereinformed by the secretary 
of the A. K. C. that Lynn has no dates, they not having ad- 
vised him of their claim, though such has been posted in 
the kennel press for upward of six months. 


We hear that last week Mr. Percy C. Ohl purchased from 
Mrs. Grant the St. Bernard bitch Beda, which it will be re- 
membered was lost or stolen while on a visit to Roland. It 
is very likely that this peculiar case will form a subject of 
discussion at the next A. K. C. meeting. 








We have received further particulars of the mastiff bitch 
Lady Cobrey from Mr. Chas. E. Bunn, her importer. She 
is by champion Beaufort—champion Toogie, she by Crown 
Prince. She is is one of Beaufort’s largest daughters and is 
dam of the pup Mr. Cook showed at the Crystal Palace 
mastiff show. fore leaving England she was bred to Sir 
Stafford, but has not proved in whelp; she will now be bred 
to Mr. Bunn’s Ormonde. 





A dog show will be held, we hear, atSan Francisco in April 
next, by the Pacific Kennel Club. 





We are enabled to fire our readers the name of the St. 
Bernard bitch Mr. Moore is importing. She is the noted 
Lady Sneerwell, by champion Pouf out of Jael, the bitch 
Mrs. Lee lately purchased. She is described as one of the 
best bitches out. She weighs 160)bs., standing 28}¢in. high, 
and must therefore be a very heavily built bitch. Her win- 
nings are: = for best pup at St. Bernard show, 1889; first 

nm and noviee, Southampton; first and cup, Crystal 

ace: first and cup, Manchester, 1889; first, Coventry; 
first, Tunbridge Wells, 1890: beating such bitches as Andro- 


meda, Lady Floris IL, Lady Ida, Abbess, Sabrina, Pru- 


















held with a result that_is most angceastgl. any people on 
AND 






; Mr: Moore has now a pretty strong ee. 


The South Carolina Kennel Aas eien of Greenville, 
S.C., have claimed the dates Jan. 27 to 30, 1891, for their 
ina show. This club, it will be remembered, wae re 

admittance tothe A. K. C. on account of the club at 
Charleston, S. C. being a member under thesame name. T’ 
have now altered their title and filed their claim, which wil 
now no doubt be acted upon favorably at the December 
meeting, so that wins will count. 


Mr. John Grace has been selected as judge atthe 4): 
coursing meeting which comes off next week at Merced, Ca 
It is very likely that he will have two assistants should th 
meeting last longer than is expected. There is every indica 
tion that the meeting will be a big success. 


The St. Bernard champion Guide is dead. He broke one 
of his thighs and was put out of misery by his owner’s 
directions. He is the sire of champion Watch and Peggotty. 














Re the action of the advisory committee taking upon 
itself the duty of voting the salaries of the A. K. C. officials, 
we called upon Mr. Vredenburgh and asked for information 
as to the amount of salaries voted on. This could not be ob- 
tained,but Mr. Vredenburgh, with his blandest smile, told us 
that the amounts were a little less than last year, and more 
than this. Furthertban that we shall not know till the items 
which go to make up'the expenditure account for 1891 are 
published in 1892. Has the advisory committee power to 
vote on such matters? This is, or ought to be, the duty of 
the executive committee alone. 





Several English notes and other matters must be left over 
till next week, for want of space. 


THE PESHALL CASE. 


‘es celebrated case of The People vs. Peshall has been 
ut on the calendar for trial next Thursday, Nov. 20. 
The New Jersey Kennel Club held a meeting last Winubdes, 
which is thus reported in the Jersey City Eveniny Jowrnal: 
“The New Jersey Kennel Club, in the course of a red hot 
meeting held in Taylor’s Hotel last evening, paid its respects 
to the main organization, known as the American Kennel 
Club, and rebuked in no uncertain tones the managers of 
the latter organization on account of their attitude toward 
Counsellor C, J. Peshall, one of the most active members of 
the New Jersey branch. Mr. Peshall is president of the New 
Jersey Kennel Club. He presided during the early part of 
last night’s meeting, as usual, and then surrendered the 
chair to Vice-President Hopf. An eloquent and impassioned 
speech by the president followed. Mr. Peshall went for his 
adversaries without gloves. He reviewed the management 
of the American Kennel Club, tried to prove that his criti- 
cisms were just, and then wanted to know the nature of the 
charges on which he had been tried beforé the advisory com- 
mittee, and on the strength of which he had been disquali- 
fied. Nocopy of these charges, he claimed, had ever been 
poesente’ to him, and no opportunity to defend himself had 
en offered him. Mr. Peshall said he felt called upon to 
take this method of clearing himself in view of the 
fact that he is president of the New Jersey Ken- 
nel Club, and because he felt that the disgrace 
was not only attached to him but to the club as 
well. The libel suit instituted by Mr. Vredenburgh, he 
said, would come up for trial in New York in a short time, 
and then he would prove that his charges against the man- 
agers of the American Kennel Club were merited and 
founded on facts. He also said that he would apply, 
through his counsel, ex-Judge Haines, for a mandamus to 
compel the American Kennel Club to restore his qualifica 
tions. Counsellor Peshall left the room at the conclusion 
of his speech, and then a wordy conflict ensued. Mr. 
Peshall’s friends were in the majority and they loudly de- 
manded that Mr. A. C. Wilmerding, the club’s delegate 
who had voted for Mr. Peshall’s disqualification, state the 
nature of the charges that had been trumped up against 
him. Mr. Wilmerding hesitated. H. A. Thomas, Secretary 
Wilms, Mr. Hetherington and others strenuously insisted 
that Mr. Wilmerding should explain. The delegate re- 
torted that this meeting was packed in the interest of Mr. 
Peshall, and that he did not intend to speak while strangers 
(referring to the Journal reporter) wege present. Mr. Wil- 
merding further asserted that members who had been 
dropped from the roll had been reinstated in order to help 
Mr. Peshall for the evening. J. D. Shotwell indorsed Mr. 
Wilmerding, and a lively discussion ensued. ‘If the club 
wants to know why Mr. Peshall was disqualified, I will 
make a written report about the matter for the next meet- 
ing,’ said Mr. Wilmerding. He intimated subsequently 
that the disqualification was made on the ground that Mr. 
Peshall had sold some of his dogs on paper in order to give 
them a fictitious value, and because he had shown dogs that 
were not his property. Peshall’s friends ridicule these 
charges and say that the aid of the Supreme Court will be 
invoked to ‘knock out the conspirators who through jeal- 
ousy have seen fit to disqualify him.’ The meeting ad- 
journed in a whirl of excitement.” 


THE GORDON SETTER STAKE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As all the entries for the Gordon Setter Stake have now 
been received and the forthcoming trials promise to be 
brought to a successful conclusion, I desire to take the 
present opportunity of thanking you for the earnest co- 
operation and assistance afforded in this matter. The trials 
promise to be a great success, and it is to be regretted that 
the Gordon Setter Club took no ap whatever toward mak- 
ing itso. It is calculated that this will be a starting point 
for future similar events taking place annually, and that 
the result of these trials will demonstrate to the public 
generally the field qualities of the Gordon breed. The 
following entries have been made: 

CorTO (Royal Duke—Norah), J. L. Campbell. 

GORDON (Stubble—Countess of Devonshire), J.B. Blossom. 

SALLY BEAUMONT(Beaumont-Countess Flo),J. B. Blossom. 

Mont (Tom—Pearley), Dr. Tillinghast. 

KING ITEM (Little Boy—Rouxie), Item Kennels. 

COUNTESS ROXIE (Little Boy—Roxie), Item Kennels. 

BENDIGO (Ben Nevis—Blanche IV.), Claire Recta Kennels. 

CURLEW (Drednought—Walker), Claire Reeta Kennels, 

BEAUMONT (Ronald III.—Floss), Beaumont Kennels. 

BELLMONT (Dasher—Blanche IV.), Beaumont Kennels. 

In addition to the $100 given by the Central Field Trial 
Club, $75 has been donated by private subscription, which 
will be divided into three moneys, viz: $100 to first, $50 to 
second, $25 to third. The subscribers of the $75 are as fol- 
lows: Mr. J. B. Blossom $25, Item Kennels $25, Beaumont 
Kennels $25. Besides the cash prizes the Philadelphia Item 
Field Trial Trophy, value $100, has been given on the fol- 
lowing terms: en the owner of any contestant has had 
his name inscribed on it three times (not necessarily in suc- 
cession) it becomes his personal property. The Van Zandt, 
cup, value $50, will be awarded to the dog winning second 
money. <A meeting of the executive committee of the 
Gordon Setter Club was called for Oct. 29, at 44 Broadway, 
New York. No quorum being present the meeting ad. 
journed to a future date. The resignations of President H. 

aleolm, Vice-President Dr. Whitaker, and Secretary and 
Treasurer I. T, Norris were received, . JonN H, MEYER, 
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THE POINTER CLUB OF AMERICA, 


EW YORK, Nov. 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
Pointer Club of America deems it proj to state in 
answer to inquiries as to its condition, that financially it is 
prosperous, and that in point of numbers its membership is 
satisfactory. We have not thought it necessary to constantly 
advertise our existence or to get up excitements. It would 
be gratifying to officers of the club ‘f the members would 
attend the meetings, but we do rot feel that any _ 
pressing interest is suffering by such inattention, and are 
confident of full attendance on an emergency. 

It is now proposed to hold a meeting of the club at New 
York on the occasion of the next Westminster Kennel Club 
show. At that meeting we shall ask for the appropriation 
of a large amount as prizes to be competed for in one of the 
great field trials of 1891, by pointers only. We give this 
early notice of this purpose, in the hope that the attendance 
will be large and that we shall have the full expression of the 
will of our club as to the time when and the place where and 
the conditions under which these prizes shall be competed 
for. We will invite correspondence and suggestions as to 
what shall best be done to promote the interest of breeders 
and owners of pointers. E 

During the past year we have contributed largely, we 
think, to the meritorious shows throughout the country, as 
will be seen by the following list of cash prizes offered by the 
Pointer Club: 


Boston Show— 
The Pointer Club Produce Stakes for 1890 
For best pointer dog with field trial record a 
For best pointer bitch with field trial record............. 10 
0 
0 


















































































Chicago— 
in PENG COMBO ONE as ccnsis 5c ssns cows ecetsnede seessasee eas 1 
IGE TOKE SORBRET BICOR. .. - 5 00:5 ooenssnn ns: sch eenvncseescese 1 
American Field Pointer Cup, value $109. 
New York— ; : 
For best pointer stud dog shown with two of his get..... 10 
For best pointer brood bitch, same conditions............ 10 
Rochester— 
Mor best noletor Mog... ...0:5.0600 0 ves sineredsscccnccecsesis 
For best pointer bitch........... ....... . 
Baltimore— 
Sy A OOEEO TS... scion enwadosnss. a0 shimespavefoussemes 
gt ee a 
Detroit— : 
for best brace of pointers........... ‘ie seelesonen seensociee es 
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And a $100 cup given during the year. We think this com- 
ares evueeety with the record of any other specialty club. 
hé expenses up to date have been $11.30, postage and print- 

ing, the secretary performing necessary clerical work gratis, 

as well as furnishing an office without expense to the club. 

We cordially invite all lovers of the pointer to become mem- 

bers of the club. JOHN S. WISE, President. 

GEO. W. LA RUE, Sec.-Treas, 





New York City, Nov. 8. 


INDIANA KENNEL CLUB’S FIELD TRIALS. 


THE DERBY—SUMMARY. 


ICKNELL, Ind., Nov. 4.—Indiana Kennel Club’s Derby, 
open to all setters and pointers born on or after Jan. 1, 
1889, $10 forfeit, $20 additional to start. Sweepstakes purse, 
after deducting expenses, 40 per cent. to first, 30 per cent. to 
second, 20 per cent. to third, 10 per cent. to fourth. Entries 
closed June 1 with forty nominations and thirteen starters. 
The drawing was as follows: 
First Series. 
IvAN (R. B. Morgan), black, white and tan English setter 
dog (Gath’s Mark—Esther), 
against : 
CRICKET (Harry S. New), orange and white English setter 
bitch (Rush Gladstone—Quail). 





SuNOL (E. Cadman), liver and white pointer bitch (Corner- 
stone—Dinorah), 
against 
QUEEN Vic (J. I. Case, Jr.), black, white and tan English 
setter bitch (King Noble—Queen Vashti). 





JUBILEE (J. M. Freeman), blue belton and tan English 
setter dog (Gath’s Mark-—Esther), 
against 
Qual II. (Harry S. New), black, white and tan English 
setter bitch (Rush Gladstone—Quail). 





RaAncuHo (F. H. Perry), red Irish setter dog (Claremont 
Patsy—Nino), 
against 
CANADIAN QUEEN (G. G. Pabst), black, white and tan Eng- 
lish setter bitch (Locksley—Liddersdale). 





REVELER (W. B. Hill), black, white and tan English set- 
ter dog (Gath’s Mark—Esther), 
against 
SPOTTED Boy (Chas. Proctor), liver and white pointer dog 
(Trinket’s Bang—Nellie Bow). 





PENELOPE (Lebanon Kennels), lemon and white pointer 
bitch (Lebanon—Peuelope), 
against 
TRAP, JR. (Samuel Grant), lemon and white English set- 
ter bitch (Ruby’s Druid—Trap). 





CoyoTE (J. I. Case, Jr.), black, white and tan English set- 
ter bitch (King Noble—Cricket), a bye. 

Ivan, Sunol, Queen Vic, Rancho, Canadian Queen and 
Penelope were spotted out by the judges. 

Second Series.—Jubilee beat Cricket. Reveler beat Quail 
II. Trap, Jr. beat Spotted Boy. Coyote a bye. 

Third Series.—Coyote beat Jubilee. Reveler beat Trap, 


r. 
Fourth Series.—Reveler beat Coyote and won first. 

Fifth Series.—Trap, Jr. beat Jubilee. Coyote a bye. 
Sixth Series.—Trap, Jr. beat Coyote and won second. 


ALL-AGED POINTER STAKE. 


BICKNELL, Ind., Nov. 4.—Indiana Kennel Club’s All-Aged 
Pointer Stakes, forfeit $10, with $20 additional to start, 
sweepstakes purse after deducting expenses, 50 per cent. to 
first, 30 to second, 20 to third. Entries closed Oct. 1 with 11 
nominations and 6 starters. The drawing was as follows: 

First Series. 

THOMASTONE (W. H. Holmes), liver and white dog (Cor- 

nerstone—Firenzi), 


against 
pert (W. J. Smith), liver and{white bitch (Croxteth— 
aisy). 





LAss OF BLoomo (W. T. Hunter), liver and white bitch 
(Lad of Bow—Bloomo), 


against 
BounceE (G. W. Amory), liver and white dog (Bob—Sal). 





DOLLY C. (Joseph Crugom), liver and white bitch (Graphic 

-—Marguerite), 
against 

BERTRALDRO (J. E. Guinnotte), liver, white and ticked 
dog (Cornerstone— Bessie Bufort). 

All dogs remained. 
” Second Series.—Croxlill beat Thomastone, Lass of Bloomo 
beat Bounce, Dolly C, beat Bertraldro. 



































FOREST AND STREAM a. 


furnish all American Kennel Club blanks, was accepted fo” 
the year 1891. 
The appropriation for all salaries < in the emplo 
of the club, for the year 1891, was made, based on the tota 
mnditures of last year. 











































. Third Series.—Lass of Bloomo beat Croxlill, Dolly C. a 
e. c} : 
fourth Series.—Lass of Bloomo beat Dolly C. and won 
rst prize. 
Fifth Series.—Dolly C. beat Croxlill and won second, 


: ar he secretary a balance in the bank of $2,075, 
Croxiill third with no debts due at this date. “ 
ALL-AGED SETTER STAKES. Adjourned, A. P. VREDENBURGH, Se¢retary. 


BICKNELL, Ind., Nov. 6, 1890.—The conditions of the All- 
Aged Setter Stake, were the same as the Pointer Stake. 
There were 16 nominations and 8 starters. The drawing 


was as follows: 
First Series. 


Don’s NELLIE (A. H. Fowler), black and white English 
setter bitch (McDuff—Fame), 


against 
QUAIL (Hon. Harry S. New), black, white and tan English 
setter bitch (Change—Flora). 


PRINCE LUCIFER (J. I. Case, Jr.), black, white and tan 
English setter dog (King Noble—Elsie Belton), 
against 
SAM WELLER (W. T. Hunter), black, white and tan Eng- 
lish setter dog (Roderigo—Dixie). 


JERRY MANDAN (R. B. Morgan), black and white English 
setter dog (Mandan—Prairie a : 

ainst 

NANNIE B. (Dr. J. H. McLeod), lemon and white English 

setter bitch (King Noble—Queen Vashti). 


MR. MALCOLM’S RESIGNATION.—Baltimore, Mad. 
Nov. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: On my return from a 
few days’ successful partridge hunting I find in looking over 
the columns of your paper, under the head of “‘Dog Chat,” 
a few remarks, I presume written by friend Lacy, comment- 
ing on my having ‘“‘made the first move in his (my) determi- 
nation to sever his (my) connections with the men of dog- 
dom, by sending in his (my) resignation as Maryland K. (¢. 
delegate to the A. K.C. * * *” He could have also added 
that I had resigned the presidency of the Gordon Setter Club 
of America, and that in a short time I shall resign as presi- 
dent of the Maryland K. C. and asa member also. I shall 
remain in the Chesapeake Bay Dog Club, as it is composed 
solely of sportsmen—no men of ‘“‘dogdom”’ are on the mem- 
bership list. I feel and know that what friend Lacy states 
is true, that in every walk in life we will find men who are 
at variance with our ideas of right and wrong. [I never ex- 

t to find men anywhere who all think alike, and do not 
isagree on that point. I am well aware that some men in 
‘‘dogdom’’ are of that high order of manhood to which order 
I know friend Lacy ‘belongs, and I know there are many 
l 








more, but ‘‘dogdom”’ will find soon that the scales will dro 
from the eyes of those who are sportsmen, and they wi 
leave ‘“‘dogdom’”’ and watch the mud-slingers of “dogdom”’ 
wallow in mud and destroy themselves. Sportsmen are out 
of their sphere in such company, and I would advise them 
to leave ‘‘dogdom’’ forever.—H. LCOLM. 





LILLY BurRGEs (G. A. Day), orange and white English 
setter bitch (Gath’s Mark—Esther), 


against 
DAN FOREMAN (H. H. Fowler). black, white and tan Eng- 
lish setter dog (Foreman—Miss Elsie). 





All dogs remained in. 

Second Series.—Quail beat Don’s Nellie, Prince Lucifer 
beat Sam Weller, Nannie B. beat Jerry Mandan, Lilly Bur- 
ges beat Dan Foreman. 

Third Series.—Prince Lucifer beat Quail, Lilly Burges 
beat Nannie B. 

Fourth Series.—Lilly Burges beat Prince Lucifer, and 
won first. . 

Fifth Series.—Prince Lucifer beat Nannie B., and won 
second. Nannie B. third. P. T. MADISON. 


[We have received the full report, but too late for publi- 
cation this week.] 


AMERICAN COURSING CLUB; MEET.—Chicago, III., 
Nov. 7.—In the matter of the report of the American Cours- 
ing Club meeting, issue of Oct. 30, the statement is made 
that the Lady Graham Glendyne—Verdure Clad heat was 
an undecided. Thisis wrong, as the course was given to 
Lady Graham Glendyne. The error was made in a singular 
way. When the judge turned back from this course he was 
understood by the reporters to call this course an undecided 
one, and the press men so wrote it up. Later on, the next 
day, it was learned that he announced on his return to the 
assembly point his decision for Lady Graham Glendyne. 
The report should then have been changed to that effect, 
but in hurry this must have been overlooked, although it is 
a surprise to see itso. Dr. G Irwin Royce calls attention to 
the fact that in the American Coursing Club report, Oct. 30, 
the igree of the two bitches Dollie and Belle is not cor- 
rectly given. It should be Trales—Humming Bird, not 
Trales—Blue Bell. In report of Hutchinson meet this pedi- 
gree was announced correctly on the programmes, and was 
of course printed as given, as was also the case at Great 
Bend. There were many errors in the programme printing 
at Great Bend, of which this is doubtless one. Dr. Royce 
cites another error, the naar of Trales being given as by 
“Wandering Tour’ instead of Wandering Tom, This is 
only typographical.—E. HouGu. 


A. K. C. ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETING. 


MEETING of the advisory committee was held Satur- 

day, Nov. 1. Present, August Belmont, Jr., Thomas 

H. Terry, James L. fameeny. he following matters re- 

ferred to this committee, with power to act, by the executive 

committee of the American Kennel Club, as per resolution 

at the meeting of Sept. 25, 1890, were submitted by the sec- 
retary, and acted upon: 


James Watson l 
v8. ~ Appeal in matter of reserve numbers. 
Rochester Kennel Club. $ 
Resolved, That in the aaenine of this committee, reserve num- 
bers should be given in all cases, but in the case of the Collie 
Special at Rochester, in 1889, the judge having left the show be- 
tween the hours of four and five o’clock on _ the first day of said 
show (Tuesday), and the request from Mr. Watson for a reserve 
number not having been received by the club until the fourth da 
of said show (Friday), that it was not within the power of the clu 
to accede to the said request. 
Dr. M. H. Cryer } 
18. - Appeal from decision in Pug Special. 
Cincinnati Kennel Club. } 
Ordered, That the action of the committee of the Cincinnati 
Kennel Club in not sustaining a of Dr. Cryer, against 
the award for the special offered at Cincinnati in June, 1 for 
the “best kennel of four pugs, entered and owned by one ex- 
hibitor,” is hereby overruled, and that the said special prize be, 
and is hereby, awarded to Dr. M. H. Cryer, in accordance with 
the telegram of June 10, 1890, sent to said club by Mr. James Mor- 
timer, the judge of the pug classes at said show. 


Mrs. F. Smyth t 


U8 
Cincinnati Kennel Club. § G 
Ordered, That the charges be forwarded to the secretary of 
the Cincinnati Kennel Club, with the request that he furnish this 
committee with such testimony and explanation as might bein 
his power. in defense of the action of his club in connection with 
the charges. 
oe ona f misconduct 4 tion with Dogs 
v8. r rges of m uct in connec a 
E. M. Oldham. § 

Ordered, That the secretary be hereby directed to inform Mr. 
Oldham that this committee is in possession of all the evidence 
in behalf of Mr. Jacobs (through his attorney) in connection with 
the charges preferred against him, and that said Oldham be given 
anpade (30) days from this date within which to furnish evidence 
in refutation of that now before this committee, in default of 
which he be disqualified. In the meantime no transfer of the 
spaniels Newton Abbot Lady II., No, 12,880, or Newton Abbot 
Lord, No. 12,381, will be recognized by the American Kennel Club. 


aT | avpeat in matter of Setter Special. 
v8. n r 0, r ial. 
Westminster Kennel Club. oe; 


Whereas, At the show of 1890 a special prize was offered by a 
friend of the club for the “best setter with a field trial record,” 
and the English setter Roger and the Irish setters Chief and Tim 
were presented for competition, and, 

Whereas, The committee of the show ruled that Chief could not 
gompets as he had already been beaten in the challenge class by 

m. and, 

Whereas, The late decision of the American Kennel Club, in de- 
fining what should constitute a field trial record, made Tim ineli- 
gible to compete for such a special, while Chief was eligible, by 
reason of having won tirst in an open stake for puppies, at the 
Eastern Field Trials Club trials in 1880; and. 
ts Whereas, This committee could not undertake to determine 
what the result of a competition between Roger and Chief would 
— — under the judge officiating at said competition, it was, 
therefore, 

Ordered, That there bad been no competition for the said special 
for the “best setter witb a field trial record,” and the Westmin- 
ster Kennel Club be directed to return the prize to the donor. 


American Kennel Club 


v8. t isctptine. 

Maryland Kennel Club. 

Ordered, That the Maryland Kennel Club be, and is, hereby 
granted fifteen (15) days from this date, to withdraw its vote of 

uly 10, 1890, ae it censured the American Kennel Club for 
acting according to its constitutional rights, and to apologize for 
said action, in default of which said club and its officers, holding 
office at the time of said meeting, shall stand suspended, subject 
to any further action in the premises by the American Kennel 
Club or its executive committee. 


Louisiana Poultry and Pet Stock Ass’n, 
v8. 


: t conaic of show dates. 
G Poultry and Pet Stock Ass'n. 

Ordered, That unless the Georgia Association can furnish this 
club with the written consent of the Louisiana Association per- 
mitting the first named association to hold its show upon the 
same date, as claimed by the latter, that the rule applying to such 
@ case will be enforced, and the Georgia Association will be sus- 
pended, provided it insists upon, and does hold its show upon 
the dates already claimed by, and awarded to, the Louisiana 
Association. 
maces "aa Book f In matter of Gazette registrations. 

Ordered, That on and after Jan. 1, 1891, all Gazette entries shall 
be known as “Listed,” and shall be published each month in the 
American Kennel Gazette, under that heading, in contradistinc- 
tion to Stud Book entries, which shall be known as and published 
under the heading “Registered.” 


The proposition made by Spratts Patent (America), to 


SPORTING DOGS CAN BE COMPANIONS -TOO.— 
Toronto, Can., Nov 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: I should 
like to inquire of your decidedly befogged correspondent “G. 
S. T.”’ on what he founds his fiat that sporting dogs are not 
“well — to the family companionship.”’ The majority 
of the ladies of my acquaintance are by no means of his 
opinion, and swear by their handsome and hardy setters‘and 
spaniels. With reason, too; for what can be handsomer than 
a dog of. any of the many varieties of these families—Eng- 
lish, Irish, Gordon and Clumber, Sussex, field or cocker? 
They are handsome, faithful, courageous, clean in the house 
and good watch dogs. Not “lap dogs,’’ to be sure; but I 
don’t think many ladies would fondle an Irish terrier or a 

oed-sized black and tan to that extent, while the ‘‘silken- 

eeced Yorkshire terrier’? would not retain the aforemen- 
tioned silken fleece very long after he had bidden chamois 
skin bootlets, cocoanut oil an professional manipulation a 
long adieu. No, no, “G.S. T.,’”’ your favorites are all very 
well, but‘don’t let prejudice force you into misstatements 
derogatory to other breeds.—SETTING SPANIEL. 


In violation of Club rules Nos, I., 1X., X. 


A TEXAS DOG CASE IN COURT.—Austin, Tex., Oct. 
30.—Editor Forest and Stream: I inclose you a recent de- 
cision of the Texas Court of Appeals, showing a dog is 
property in Texas, at least.—J. V. B. The report reads: 
“The High Courts. Commission of Appeals. St. Louis, 
Arkansas & Texas R. R. vs. J. P. Hanks, from Henderson. 
Appellee brought this suit to recover for the value of a 
shepherd dog killed by pepelent. The evidence shows that 
the dog was walking with appellee along the track. As a 
freight train came along appellant stepped aside, while the 
dog kept on down the track, running for his life. It was a 
hard race and hotly contested, but the mogul at the end of 
500yds. came under the wire a length ahead and over the 
mangled remains of poor Fido. Held: The court below 

ave instructions applicable to the evidence, and the jury 

aving found for appellee, we find no ground for disturbing 
their finding. The judgment for $100 is affirmed. Hobby, J.”’ 





A SPITEFUL ACTION BY A DOG KILLER.—A year 
ago two dogs belonging to E. L. Mills, of this city, president 
of the a City Gun Club, were shot by H. G. Otis, 
manager of Judge Fullerton’s farm, near Clifton, Va. Mr. 
Mills published a card in which he criticised the shooting of 
his dogs severely, and last Sunday, while Mr. Mills was hunt- 
ing in the neig borhood, Otis had him arrested on a charge 
of tres: b purporting to have occurred the year before. e@ 
was taken to Centreville, six miles distant, and tried before 
Magistrate Simpson at 10:30 Sunday night. The prosecutor 
could not make out a case, and at midnight the magistrate 
discharged Mr. Mills and placed the costs on Otis.—Wash- 
ington Post, Nov. 4. 





KENNEL NOTES. 


Notes must be sent on prepared blanks, which are fur- 
nished free on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope 
of large letter size. Sets of 200 of any one form, bound for 
retaining duplicates, are sent for 30 cents. 


BRED. 


= Prepared Blanks sent free on application, 


Gitana—Balkis. Miss Ida Orme’s greyhound bitch Gitana to H. 
W. Huntington’s champion Balkis. Oct. 25. 

Cleo—Bradford Ruby II. John H. Law’s (Cincinnati, O.) pug 
bitch_Cleo to Eberhart Pug Kennels’ Bradford Ruby II. (cham- 
pion Bradford Rubyv—Puss B ), Nov. 7. : é 

phere rg al Ruby IT. Eberhart Pug Kennels’ (Cincinnati, 
O.) pug bitch Viola (champion Treasuse— opey) to their Bradford 
Ruby II. (champion Bradford Ruby— Puss B.), Nov. 4. 

Fanny—Little Boy. W. J. Hopkins’s (Boston, Mass.) Gordon 
setter bitch Fanny to Prof. S. G. Dixon’s champion Little Boy 
(Dixon’s Pilot— -——), Nov. 4. 

ildare Ruby— Dick Swiveller. Geo. H. Covert’s (Chicago, Ill.) 
Irish setter bitch Kildare Ruby to his Dick Swiveller, Nov. 2. 

Rochelle odiy- The Senator. Rochelle Kennels’ (New Rochelle, 
N. Y.) black and tan terrier Rochelle Hodis (champion Vortigern 
pam oan Meersbrook Maiden) to their The Senator (Patrick— 

mk), 


t.1. 
Rochelle Latly Teazle—The Senator. Rochelle Kennels’ (New 
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Nov, 18, 1890.) 


last . That ‘all “friendly competition” has been 
Durided from the Cap races, and that the Cup is no longer open 
to be sailed for on terms that are fair alike to challenger and 

ider, is as fully proven as is the fact that the America’s Cup 
become a bar and hindrance to international racing. 





THE WRECKED CATARINA. 


am yacht Catarina, wrecked on Mattinnicock Point on 
Toc has been out this week on Handren & Robbins’s dry- 
dock,-Erie Basin, where temporary repairs have been made to 
enable her to lie afloat until arrangements for her complete 
repairing are completed. The work of rescui the yacht from 
ber dangerous position was undertaken by the Merritt 
Wrecking Co., of New York, and was suc y carried out by 
Captains Bertram H. Herbert and Fred R. oar. tae yacht lay 
well out of water at ordinary tides, resting on a of rocks, two 
points of which had pierced the bottom, one on each side under 
the engines. Two portable boilers and three powerful wrecki 
pumps were placed on board, and after the holes had been stoppe 
as far as possible, a cable was led over the stern, with a powerful 
tackle along the deck, the fall being carried to the steam capstan 
of the yacht, which was temporarily connected with a pipe from 
the boiler on the forward deck. By this means the yacht was 
hauled off last week and brought by the wrecking steamer Rescue 
to the company’s wharf at Staten Island. From there she was 
towed tothe Erie Basin and docked. Her keel and the bottom 
from the hilge up are uninjured, the keel evidently lying just be- 
tween the two rocks, but the third and fourth strakes on each 
side, from the bow to a point abaft the engines, are badly derted, 
while on each side is a large hole, the frames and floor-plates be- 
ing broken in. Besides these two apertures, the seams of the 
bottom plating are so started in places as to leak. One of the 
propeller blades is broken off at the hub, and the others are more 
or less damaged. On deck comparatively little damage is done, 
the deck houses, bridge and rigging are intact, the ooly injury 
being to the bulwarks on the port bow and te the hatches and 
companions. Below deck everything in the cabins has been 
ruined by salt water, joiner work, upholstery, bedding and furni- 
ture. The carved mahogany and joiner work can peosebiy be re- 
paired, but the furniture and decorations must entirely re- 
newed. The boilers are in place, but the engines-are badly 
damaged. The full extent of the damage to the bottom cannot be 
ascertained until the mae is removed, but some of the frames 
will require to be replaced besides those immediately about the 
holes. These latter have been covered with 2in. planking well 
bolted on and caulked, so that the yacht can lie afloat until the 
arrangements for her repair are completed. The way in which 
the yacht has stood the heavy pounding speaks well for the work 
of her builders, Messrs. Robert Steele & Co., and of her designer, 
Mr. John Harvey. 


DEATH OF A YACHTSMAN.—The cable brings the news of a 
very sad disaster at Belfast, Ireland, on Nov. 7, in which Viscount 
Cantelupe, a young British yachtsman and owner of the 5 rater 
Fair Geraldine, Jost his life. The yacht is evidently the 4-rater 
Uranus. bnilt by Payne this year, a cutter of about 30ft. water- 
line and 7ft. 9in. beam. The report is as follows: The loss of 
the Urania in Belfast Lough, with ner owner, Viscount Cantelupe, 
the eldest son of the Rev. Reginald Windsor Sackvilie, Earl of 
La Warr, during the fearful storm of the past few days has already 
been announce. It appears that the Viscount had just purchased 
the yacht at Glasgow and was enjoying his maiden trip. On 
Thursday evening he anchored off Bangor, 12 miles from here, 
some 300yds. off shore, and only a stone’s throw from a row of 
terraced villas at the foot of the main street of the village. Early 
Thursday evening a gale began blowing and continued to increase 
in strength until it had attained the proportions of a hurricane, 
sweeping down from the north and west, the night turning out to 
be one of the wildest ever experienced on the coast. As the wind 
increased the sea broke over the little vessel, and much uneasiness 
was felt on shore lest she should be unable to ride out the storm. 
About 2 o’clock on Friday the yacht sent up signals of distress, 
and it became evident that she was drifting on Salt Pan Rock, 
upon which the ship City of Lucknow was wrecked several years 
ago. The gale had, however, so increased in violence that it was 
impossible to launch the life-boats, and the ill-fated vessel was 
blown steadily inshore until she struck, her keel becoming wedged 
in a rocky cleft and remaining about two hours in that position, 
the sea sweeping over her. The Viscount and his men meantime 
decided to take to the rigging, as the yacht was beginning to fill, 
Cantelupe going first. He had just begun to ascend, having pas-ed 
one arm through a life buoy and around the rop-s while the other 
was extended to help the man next below him, when he was struck 
by a tremendous wave and carried off the wreck. His bodv has 
not yet been recovered. The crew were subsequently all rescued 
by means of life-lines. The conduct of the Viscount, who was 
only twenty-two, was most gallant throughout, his last words 
being full of encouragement for hismen. He was married last 
June. 


MINEOLA.—Designer Burgess and owner Belmont have decided 
to try the advantages to be gained from the use of the modified 
Mariquita type of yacht in the 46-foot class. Consequently. the 
first design which was made for the Mineola has been put to one 
side, and another is being worked out which will contain more of 
the ideas of the Mariquita. The new design for the Mineola will 
be wider than either of the other designs which have been drawn 
for the 46-foot class, her bilge will be harder, and her midship 
section will have a quicker turn at the garboards. All these things 
ure steps in the direction of the Mariquita type. On the other 
hand, the new Mineola design will call for a boat no wider abso- 
lutely than the Mariquita, though 6ft. longer on the waterline, 
The bilge and midship section, though showing harder curves than 
the other 46-foot designs, are yet not as hard as those of the Mari- 
quita. The new boat will have the advantage of light construction 
and of a better lead keel construction than the Mariquita had. In 
short, the new Mineola will be of the Mariquita type, barring the 
extreme power which was sought to be put in the Mariquita’s 
model, and without the disadvantages of heavy construction, high 
freeboard, large wetted surface and ag yo keel plan which 
Mr. Belmont’s boat of last year showed. It is safe to say that the 
new Mineola will give the so-called ““Mariquita” type a fair trial, 
as her competitors will differ sufficiently to make the racing a 
contest of types.—Boston Globe. 

SEAWANHAKA CORINTHIAN Y. C.—The fall meeting of the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. was held on Nov. 8 with Vice-Com. 
Hill in the chair. Ex.-Com. Canfield, who has lately returned 
from a Jong visit to Europe, was also present. A motion to change 
the club night from Saturday to eee was tinally carried, hav- 
ing been introduced at a previous meeting. The race committee 
was also empowered to look over the three club courses with a view 
to their revision in accordance with the existing buoys and marks 
in New York Bay, and a proposal was made to change the third 
course, around Buoy 5, off the Hook, to Buoy 1 off Point Comfort in 
Raritan Bay, the course now sailed by the corresponding classes 
in the Corinthian Y.C. The race committee was also requested to 
examine Section 13 of Rule XXXIV., with a view to fixing its 
exact meaning. Mr. J. W. Miller addressed the club on the ques- 
tion of the unification of the various departments pertaining to 
the commercial marine of the United States in one body similar to 
the British Board of Trade, and also on certain important changes 
in the rules of the road, the subject being referred to the race com- 
mittee with power. The most important business of the evening 
was the presentation to Ex.-Com. Canfield of a handsome silver 
cup as a recognition of his services to the club. 


NEWPORT CATBOATS.—On Nov. 6, a race was sailed off New- 
port between the catboats Humming Bird and Four Brothers, the 
Stakes being $500 a side. The course was 10 miles to windward 
and return, from Goat I<-land Light around a stakeboat off Point 
Judith, the sea being smooth, witha single reef breeze. Hum- 
ming Bird, sailed by Capt. Tom Shea, led from the start, gaining 
13 min. on the windward work and winning eas'ly, the times being: 


: tart. Turn. Finish. 
Humming Bird ................. 10 13 45 12 55 30 2 35 15 
Four Brothers. .......... .ccssves 10 13 49 1 08 45 2 49 36 


CORINTHIAN NAVY.—At a meeting of the association held on 
Nov. 6, important changes in the constitution and by-laws were 
made. The most important step taken was the making of the 25- 
rater class, and now boats up to25ft. w.L can come into the organi- 
zation. Several members are building sma)] cutters this class. 
The dues will remain as heretofore—to wit, $2 per annum. The 
commanding officer is now an admiral while the squadron officers 
are commodores. All the old officers were elected to fill out their 
unexpired terms. Proposed for membership, William Gardner. 

FORTUNA, schr., Mr. Henry S. Hovey, will at last give up her 
bowsprit and fiying jibbooni for a single nose pole. Mr. A. Cary 
Smith’s first sail plan, made when the yacht was built in 1883, 
called for this rig, but it was too far ahead of the time, and the 
conventional coaster’s headgear was adapted. 

NYDIA, steam yacht, Dr. R. V. Pierce, built at Wintringham’s 
last winter, has returaed to New York after summer on the canals 
‘Scan and is fitting out for a Southern cruise, ‘ 

A.—Mr, Jas. Means’ 40-footer is reported sold to Mr, Kane, 
ot Newark, N. J, She has lately been coppered at Lawley’ 













.-On T f last Mr. a 
KATHLEEN — ‘hursday o week, ee smbers 


dies, at . = a pes mae a C. house. 
Kathleen's crew, 14 being presen and 
lection of prizes won by her in 1889 and '90 was displayed. 


CORONET, schr., Mr. A. E. Bateman, arrived at Nassau on Oct. 
30, after a cruise of 30 days from Madeira, with her owner and 
family on board, sailing on Nov. 1 for Jacksonville and Fernan- 








Canoeing. 
ee 
THE A. C. A. MEET OF 1890.-IlIl. 


HE CAMP.—In its surrounding, amusements and every-day 
life, the meet of 1890 was a very pleasant one. 
that contributed greatly to tne sociability was the excellent lay- 


ing out of the camp, the natural features of the ground being pecu- 
liarly favorable, 4 utilized to their fullest extent by the com- 


mittee. There was practically one long avenue through the whole 
extent of both camps, runni 
this fronted most of the club encam 


back in rows and streets. Each club 


pitched to face the avenue, the effect being further improved by 
such ornaments as the Dragon, the Puritan Ship, the Treaty 


Elm, Plymouth Rock, and other grotesque and picturesque works 
of art. In the center of the main avenue was the headquarters 
(the commodore’s official tent with a smaller one in the rear), the 
post office and secretary’s office, and a tent devoted to the chief 
signal officer and his staff, in front being two lofty poles and a 
yacht gun from the commodore’s yacht Vandal, anchored just in 
front of thecamp. The tent of the regatta committee and the 


official bulletin board were close beside the secretary’s tent.* 


At the end of the camp nearest the wharf, and as close as pos- 


sible to the mess tent, was the large encampment of the Ianthe 


C.C., in the form of a square, the open space in thecenter being 


adorned with the club flag inlaid with white pebbles in the turt. 
From here down to the Brooklyn camp, which formed the other 
end of the long rows of tents, extended a second street, parrallel 


with the first and not quite so stylish or regular, where many of 


the late comers pitched their tents. The two were connected at 
intervals by short cross streets, though these latter were not as 


numerous as they should have been, some of the campers pitching 


their tents in spaces intended to be left open for passage through 
the camp. Back of all the tents was a space for twice 2s many 
more, with another front on Peconic Bay and a second good beach. 

In all the main camp there was hardly a tree and not a stone or 
boulder, the turf being smooth and even. By means of the club 
flags a new-comer could at once locate the various clubs, while 
each separate camp was easy of access from the main avenue. 
The result of this was that, instead of hunting about among trees 
and underbrush for missing friends, and often failing to find them 
for several days, it was an easy matter to know who was in camp 
and where each was to be found; while the avenue made a gen- 
eral promenade, with the headquarters as a rendezvous, so that 
the men were thrown much clover together than in the wooded 
camps of the last three years, and all became quickly acquainted. 

This was the more desirable on account of the altered composi- 
tion of the attendance that was so noticeable to old campers this 
year. A very large number of familiar faces, men who have at- 
tended nearly every meet since the first Grindstone, were missing 
this year, and a proportionate number of new men were seen. In 
some camps the new men would have pitched their tents quietly 
in a corner and made acquaintance only with their immediate 
neighbors, if they had any; but here they were in the open, seeing 
every one and being seen in return, and very quickly entering into 
the friendly and fraternal relationship that has characterized 
nearly all the camps. , 

Much of the pleasure of an A.C. A. camp is dependent on the 
weather, and in this respect there was really little to complain of 
this year. Some days were not particularly pleasant, but in spite 
of much threatening there was very little rain, the worst being 
the heavy showers of the first day or two, and in particular of the 
first Sunday evening. On several occasions there was every indi- 
cation of asullen and prolonged easterly storm, but they were 
not verified, and the campers experienced little serious discom- 
fort from the rain. One partial guarantee of the committee, and 
that a rash one, was kep!; there were but few mosquitoes, far less 
than the average attendance on salt water, and no special com- 
plaint was heard on this ground. 

One picturesque feature of the meets, the club uniforms, has 
almost entirely disappeared, each man dressed merely to suit his 
own taste. The club uniform served an excellent purpose in 
keeping up the esprit de corps of each club, and it is a pity that it 
has fallen into disuse. There was less of the dudish display and 
over-dressing that has been criticised at times, the tendency this 
year being rather toward grotesque and fantastic costumes, 
where men wore anything else than ordinary shore togs in tweeds 
and flannels. One of the tall men of the camp cut a rather strik- 
ing figure in a jersey of open netting over very brown arms and 
snoulders, and another eyen taller set off his length by a jersey 
of horizontal stripes, red and white, surmounted by a red toque. 

The club badges were abundant and some of them very pretty. 
It bas become the fashion for each club to provide a handsome 
silk badge, numbers being given out to friends, especially to the 
ladies. This year there were about 30 different ones. 

The guarding of the camp devolved on a captain of the watch 
and four pickets. together with the offic=r of the day. One picket 
was stationed at the entrance from the Neck, at the Squaw Point 
end, another on the wharf, a third on the west shore, and a fourth 
along the main front. Visitors from the yachts were always 
welcomed, and many who came in by carriage or smail boat in 
small parties, but it was found necessary to pinge some limit, or 
the camp would have been overrun at all times. Catboats, 
launches and small craft of all kinds besieged the wharf, while 
the attack on the land side, on foot or in couveyances of all sorts, 
was hardly less vigorous. A compromise was in a measure 
effected by the announcement of a visitors’ day, which occurred 
during the second week; but on this occasion the camp was liter- 
ally taken by storm, it was estimated that 2.000 people visited the 
camp, and nothing more unpleasant for the campers could well 
be imagined. Each shore was lined with boats, from the largest 
schooner yachts down to rowboats and naphtha launches, while 
sloops and catboats lay at the wharf in three tiers. 

Many of the visitors were well bebaved and orderly, but a large 
number were of the ordinary type of country sightseers, without. 
regard for anything. Armed with lunch baskets and paper 

arcels, they settled down on the camp and made it their own. 

ammocks, oT stools and chairs were cooly appropriated 
before the eyes of the indignant owners, and tent strings were 
untied and the interiors inspected, while many tents were invaded 
By parties of strangers who simply went in and made themselves 
at home in the absence of the owners. One unhappy proprietor 
of a large tent near headquarters was appalled on return in 
the afternoon to find a sign in front, placed by some thoughtful 
friend, ** et Parties Welcome,” which invitation had been 
freely atcepted by a dozen or more of the natives of Long Island. 
The camp had the aspect of a county fair all day, to the utter dis- 
comfort of its rightful owners, and there was a shout of joy when 
a rain squall came up late in the afternoon and drove the un- 
welcome intruders to their boats. 

The admission of visitors to camp is a very troublesome matter 
to arrange; without any wish to be inhospitable, it is simply im- 
possible for the Association to throw its camp open at all times to 
strangers, or even to do so for a singleday. The time is too short 
for the canoeists to be turned out of their tents and have all the 
pleasures of the camp suspended during one of the best days, and 
some measure should be devised to prevent such a wholesale and 
offensive invasion as that of this year. It has been the custom at 
ali times to welcome all who have friends and acquaintances in 
camp, as well as strangers who profess any interest in canoeing, 
or any desire to know more of it, but the line must be drawn some- 
where to keep out the ordinary sightseer who comes in droves. 
There is no reason why such persons, unknown to those in cam 
and unable to give a good reason for their desire to visit it. shoul 
be allowed to land when in such numbers as to be troublesome. 
At one time on the St. Lawrence the local steamers went so far as 
to bill the surrounding country with notices of excursions to the 
camp at 25 cents per head, a proceeding which was promptly met 
by refusing the right of landing to these boats. The uirement 
of a visitor’s badge, which may only be obtained at headquarters, 
and which is practically a ty is a very good one when it is 
rigidly enforced, but special care is necessary in guarding the 
pri and seclusion of the camp from mere idle intruders. 

In close relation to this question of transient svectators is that 
of non-members staying in the camp. In 1888 the following 
amendment to Article L. of the by-laws was adopted to cover this 
— ‘“Non-members of the A. C. A., when accompanying mem- 

rs, may be admitted to the camp at the discretion of the com- 


| modore and secretary: provided that if they spend more than two 


nights in the member introducing them shall for each 
by members,” This amend- 


ment, though adapted at the Lake 
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vouched for by some members. Under ti 
may stay in camp just one night, then they must a) for mew- 
bership or be ex the camp; there is no discretionary 
power left with the officers. ; 

Under the first rule quoted not only is a longer period of grace 
allowed, but any man who has a friend visit him in camp can 
apply to the commodore nd secretary for permission for a longer 
stay upon the payment of the ordivary camp c to a mem- 
ber. This latter proviso is a bar to an evil that has existed in the 
past, where men who have refused to join the Association have 
come to camp, sometimes for several years in succession, paying 
neither dues nor camp fees. There is no opening allo for 
tramps of this sort, but at the same time the courtesy of the camp 
can be extended to strangers in cases where it is desirable without 
giving them the option of joining the Association or immediately 
quitting camp. 

A special feature of this year was the signal code and the ob- 
servance of yachting etiquette in the matters of salutes ‘and 
colors to an extent never before practiced. So far, in fact, was the 
latter carried that when the commodore visited the camp tonsorial 
parlors his flag was immediately hoisted on the parti-rolored pole 
at the door. No doubt a certain amount of ceremonial is desir- 
able, but it is possible to carry such things too far. The signal 
code, for which the Association is indebted to Commodore Stap- 
ton and Mr. E. W. Brown, was of practical value and has become 
a permanent institution, though to utilize it completely an open 
camp is a necessity; in several of the past camps the signals 
would have been visible only from a few points, on account of the 
trees. 

One amusing character about the camp was a huge shamblin 
black cur that tnrned up, no one knew where from, and ado 
himself to the Brooklyn 6. C.. being known thereafter as ““Brook- 
lyn.” He circulated about the camp at will, either alone or at the 
heels of « member of his club, and his uncouth, but good-natured, 
face made many friends. He has gone down to fame in one or 
Mr. Stoddard’s photos, where he is rigged out with a bathing suit 
on bis hind legs, an oilskin coat, and a pair of rubber boots on for- 
ward, and an old sou’wester on his head. 

An A.C. A. camp always affords plenty of amusements, and 
this year was no exception, there being the usual round of visit- 
ing, gossip, canoe talk, scrub races, paddling and fishing trips, 
camp-fires and flirting, with the added pleasures df the yachting 
and of good still-water bathing. In addition to the regular out- 
door fun the experiments of 1887 and 89 were repeated, in the ball 
and minstrel show, but without the signal success that attended 
the first effort in each direction; in fact it appears doubtful 
whether such outside affairs, however well managed, are worth 
encouraging incamp. The dance at Lake Champlain in 1887 was 
something unique, an — affair that every one enjoyed on 
account of its noveltv. The one ofthis year was as well managed, 
but it was not the great success that was expected; and, consider- 
ing the number of men and the very few ladies, the camp ball is 
hardly likely to become a fixed institution. The circus at Stave 
Island last year was so good, and so entirely unexpected, that it 
achieved an immense and well-deserved success After it, how- 
ever, the entertainment of this year was very flat; in fact, barring 
such comparison and on its own merits, the minstrel show cannot 
be set down asasuccess, It rose no higher than an impromptu 
amateur minstrel show, with a very strong and disagreeable 
variety flavor; and lacked entirely the brilliancy and spontaneity 
of the circus. This was the more noticeable from the fact that 
some worthy successor of the latter had been in a measure an- 
nounced and expected. As all four of these entertainments were 
under the same able direction, that of Mr. Seavev, who has proved 
to be a sort of Barnum, Dockstadter and Ward McAllister in one, 
the fault does not lie in the management, hat in the fact that such 
entertainments are not in harmony with the spirit of camp-life, 
and can only be successful when occurring at intervals and with- 
out pre-arrangement. As soon as men come to camp with cos- 
tumes .and outfits for a set show the result is likely to be disap- 

inting. There isso much to be done in the line of camp-fires, 
iluminations, lantern parades on the water,and such out-door 
amusements that there is no necessity to go outside of them to 
seek special features. The water parade by night and the review 
of the fleet by day are each too good to be abandoned, and as 
neither has been seen for several years it might pay to revive 
them next season. 

The most appropriate and pleasing of camp entertainments is 
the evening camp-fire, of which fewer than usual were held this 
year. The general farewell camp-fire, at which the prizes were 
presented, was partly spoiled by bad weather, but there were two 
others that were more fortunate. One of the pleasantest even- 
ings of the meet was that at the Vesper camp-fire. a very well- 
managed affair at which special attention was paid to the ladies. 
Another pleasant affair, to which, however, the ladies were not 
invited, was the camp-fire of the Mohican C. C. in front of their 
encampment on the bluff, of which Mr. Stoddard has made an 
excellent flashlight picture. An evening like this, beneath a clear 
starry summer sky, the circle of canceists lit up by the flames 
from a huge pile of fragrant cedar, with good and appropriate 
music from banjos, guitars, mandolins and a large chorus of 
voices, is widely different from a couple of hours spent in a tent 
half lighted by smoky lanterns, while one listens to the fine old 
crusted jokes so often heard before. This year the Yonkers quar- 
tette did a great deal to enliven the camp; not only were the indi- 
vidual members most unselfish in giving up racing, rigging and 
similar pleasures for the sake of those in camp who knew nothing 
of either, but at night their voices furnished the most and the 
best of the vocal music. 

One valuable discovery was made at the Vesper camp-fire. It is 
always a difficult matter to promote congregational singing, 
which is, after all, the true music for the =. and this is 
particularly the case after a good quartette or a few good soloists 
have sung. At the camp-fire in question the camp bugler was 
stationed at a little distance from the circle, and when other 
music flagged he started up a familiar air on his cornet. One or 
two voices at once started the song. the whole assemblage joining 
in, and such old favorites as “Suwanee River” and “Marching 
Thro’ Georgia,” were trolled out in quick succession with a vigor 
that drowned the noise of the surf and the night wind, and made 
them audible far across the bay. 

There is one part of the camp-fire which this year came in for 
far less than its usual prominence, be it said with pleasure. This 
is the part that comes after the circle has broken up and the 
ladies departed, when an extra bottle is emptied into the pail of 
punch on the embers, when the songs decrease in melody as they 
gain in force of expression, and when those stupid, tiresome and 
shameless old reprobates, the camp chestnuts, the same ill- 
flavored lot that were heard in 1880 and ’81, and have done steady 
duty ever since, come out for an annual airing in the darkness. 
This year, for what reason we know not, the second session of the 
camp-fire did not go with its accustomed swing and vigor, keeping 
the punch boiling and the embers bright until 1 or 2 o’clock and 
afterward, making sleep impossible in camp until daylight. After 
the ladies departed a few songs were sung, the doings of the day 
in camp, the arrivals, the results of the races and the probable 
bill of fare for the next day, were quietly discussed and the meet- 
ing broke up before midnight. A few terrible fellows sat up and 
played cards or told stories in their tents, but there was nothing 
to disturb the majority who wished to sleep. The contrast in 
point of order between this camp and some of the preceding ones 
was most apparent, and entirely in favor of this year; let us hope 
that the improvement is a permanent one. 

One threatened danger that menaced the camp at first was hap- 
pily averted: the loss of rest caused by the Daily Disturber was 
very slight; in fact, the first attempt at a camp newspaper must 
be set down as a failure. In the hands of an old camper, one 
thoroughly familiar with the meets and the men, a camp paper 
might be very bright and entertaining; but the present one was 
neither. The diluted amount of news and the machine-made 
jokes savored strongly of the ordinary church fair journal, and 
the paper was in no way an index of the true life of the camp. 





THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING.—The meeting of 
the executive committee of the A. C. A. in Boston on Saturday 
next, promises to be the largest in point of attendance and also 
the most important yet held. A very large number of canoeists 
are likely to be present in addition to the members of the execu- 
tive and other committees. Tne proposed business will probably 
include in addition to the routine of reports and choice of a camp 
site some measurers of special interest to the cruisers, in thesha 
of a more active recognition and encouragement of cfuisable 
canoes and of efforts to encourage cruising as well as racing. We 
hope to be able to give a full report in the next issue of the For- 
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THE VOTE OF 1889. 


Ww have been trying for some time to obtain exact and reli- 

able information concerning the vote taken by letter in 
May, 1889, on the standing sail and sliding seat, but without much 
suc as there is no record of the vote in the official minutes. 
It is only within the present week that, through the courtesy of 
the librarian of the A. C. A., we have been permitted to examine 
the replies from the members of the executive committee in 
answer to the following circular sent out in April, 188°. The 
figures which we now give should {have been officially published 
at the time,and had this been done. with the letterson which 
they are based,a great dealof trouble would have been saved 
the Association. As these figures are the noe of the mem- 
bers at large there can be noimpropriety in publishing them. The 
circular reads: 

PETERBOROUGH, March 19, 1889.—To the Commodore of the Amer- 
ican Canoe Association: Str—The regatta committee of 1889 hav- 
ing been «directed by the executive committee to consider and re- 
port upon the question of sliding seats and fixed sails beg to report 
that in their view it is not in the interests of the Association that 
these should be retained as appliances to be allowed and author- 
ized in the genera! programme, and they, therefore, respectfully 
submit to the executive committee the advisability of introducing 
in the sailing reguiations such ameudments as may be necessary 
to remove all doubt on the subject. 

The following amendments are suggested: 

Rule I. Under the head “Measurement,” in the last paragraph 
add after the first sentence the words “sliding seats or othe: like 
appliances beyond the gunwale in the sailing classes shall be added 
to and measured in the beam.” : 

Rule XIV. Add the words ‘‘all sails shall be capable of being 
effectively and readily raised and lowered when afloat.” 

E. B. Epwarps, Chairman Reg. Com. 

The vote was as follows: 

Standing Sails. Sliding Seat. 





. Marsh, Marsh, 
s Huntington, Rice, 
5 Stryker, Huntington, 
= Stephens, Stryker, 
= Palmer, Stephens, 
= Brokaw, 6 Palmer, 
Brokaw, 7 
. Rice, Holmes, 
3 Holmes, Tyson, 
8 Tyson, Rathbun, 
s Rathbun, Fraser, 
= Fraser, Masten, 
Ry Masten, | Andrews, 
& Andrews, j Dunnell, 7 
Dunnell, 8 | 
1 


‘No answers received: Robinson and Shedd,2. Ino favor of pro- 
hibiting both, but not voting by mail: Com. Rogers and Sec’y 
Hatton, 2; total 18, 


In this table 14 out of the 18 members of the executive committee 
‘are positively accounted for; of the other 4 there is no record, it 
‘does not operer that Messrs. Robinson and Shedd voted at all, the 
latter we believe was then beyond the reach of the mails. As to 
Com. Rogers and Sec’y Hatton, itis known that both were in favor 
of abolishing the standing sail and sliding seat, but as there was 
no necessity for either to vote by mail, being in charge of the 
whole matter, there is no record of votes from them. As but 6 
men out of 18 voted against the amendment relating to the stand- 
ing sail, and but 7 against the other, it certainly appears that both 
amendments were carried in May of last year. Why the result of 
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the vote was not pu announced at the time, and how such a 
serious blunder was made, remains to be explained. The error is 
all the more remarkable in that Mr. Edwards, who introduced the 
same motion for the prohibition of the standing sail at the late 
meeting of the executive committee, was the proposer of the 
motion in 1839 and was closely associated with the Commodore 
and Secretary in the counting of the votes. From the above sum- 
mary it appears that the motions to prohibit standing sails and to 
limit sliding seats were drawn up in the proper form, of specific 
amendments to the sailing rules, recommended by the regatta 
committee, and regularly passed by the executive committee in 
May 1889, becoming a part of the Laws of the Association; in which 
case the late irregular legislation all falls to the ground. The 
whole matter from the beginning up to the present time is with- 
out parallel in the history of the Association, and it is to be hoped 
that when once set right it will long remain in that condition. 


PARTNER WANTED.—Partner wanted in an old established 
skiff and canoe tactory. Amount of capital not so material, as a 
man with the necessary experience and qualifications capable of 
taking entire charge of the manufacturing and management of 
the wile business, as present partners (two) reside at a distance 
and are unable to take any active interest in it. Address SKIFFSs, 
care Forest and Stream office, New York.—Adv. 





Answers ta Correspondents. 





H. A. C., Boston.—Where are muskrats found inthe greatest 
number? Ans. The New York fur dealers receive their largest 
eae of muskrat skins from Delaware, New Jersey and Mary- 
and. 


WIRE CARTRIDGE, Evansville, Wis.—-The wire cartridges are 
used less now than formerly. You can probably get them from 
Squires, or other like dealers, by sending particulars of bore of 
gun, size of shot, etc. 


J. M., Moorheadville, Pa.—The shooting qualities of the gun 
you ask about are equal to those of the others. For rutfed grouse 
you may use a setter or pointeror a spaniel. The paper shells 
will prove satisfactory. 


A. H. D., Sandusky, O.—I have a very tine pointer dog, and he 
works well except he mouths a bird. What is the best thing to 
do? You had better read “Training vs. Breaking,’ where this 
subject is fully treated. 

E. W. B., Akron, Ohio.—Please answer through your paper 
where I can get ferrets trained for rabbit hunting. Ans. We do 
not know. Ferrent hunting rabbits is not considered sportsman- 
like. The Ohio law forbids the practice except by landowners on 
their own premises, 


W. O. W., Charlottesville, Va.—Kindly tell me if there is any 
difference in the shooting of 28 and 30in. 12-bore shotgun barrels. 
Ans. Yes, the 30in. birrel will burn more powder than the 28in. 
barrel; but the difference is not great enough, in our estimation, 
to make the 30in. preferable, if the shooting is in the bush. 


Soura SIDE, Ottumwa, Iowa.—Will you please tell me whether 
or not such shooters as Budd, Stice, Heikes, Wolstencroft,-Ruble, 
etc.. shoot (at the trap) wood or Schultze powder or black pow- 
der? Ans. We believe that Budd and Stice shoot wood powder, 
Baving been hired to use it, and Hiekes the Schultze. Ruble shoots 

ack. . 


J. N. B., Pine Iron Works, Pa.—I see in your columns they have 
a license in the State of Delaware for gunners. If I should go on 
a visit to some friends and go out with them, must I havea 
license. I have a brother-in-law living in Lewis, Sussex county, 
and if I go to see him I would like to take my gun; but if I must 
have a license I will not take italong. Ans. The law requires 
that a non-resident must obtain 4 lvense from the Delaware 
Game Protective Association. The fee is $5 for the first year and 
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for succeeding years. The Association secretary’s address 
jorge Oburchman, Wilmington. See full text of law in Book 2 
the Game Laws. 
Enqutrer.—1. Can I find a ublication that gives better 
for Tolan than Chipmunk's “Wingshooting?” g Have you ever 


ut in pamphlet form the result of your gun trial tests, so t 
aoe can see at a glance which gun dia the best eee Ans, 1. 
There are two or three loading tables in “Hints and nts.” 2, 


No, but they will be so printed. 


8. 8. A.. Ellisburgh, N. Y.—Please give your opinion on the fol- 
lowing: Can a man control a stream (as far as shooting and fish- 
ing are concerned) upon which a schooner of 60 tons burden does 
a regular business through the whole season every year? Ans, 
We think not, unless he holds the stream by some special grant, 
—— statement is not definite enough to warrant a specific 
reply. 

L. O. K., New York.—Will you kindly inform me if a permit is 
necessary to hunt deer in Ontario or Quebec? If so, to whom do 
we apply for same, and also if game can be taken out of the coun- 
try? Ans, Non-resident license required for Ontario, fee $10, 
issued by Commissioner of Crown Lands, at Ottawa. License re- 
quired in Quebec, fee $20. Exportation of game from Canada 

orbidden. See full text of law in Book of the Game Laws. 


A. B.—Please inform me as to the difference between a profes- 
sions] pigeon shooter, such as Bogardus and Brewer, and amateur 
pigeon shooters, as Macalester and Murphy. Ans. It is difficult 
to define the distinction, since if any exists, it is largely in the 
imagination; but it is generally conceded that a man who is em- 
ployed by gun makers to shoot their guns, or who sheots as a busi- 
ness, is a professional. In most sports the distinction lies between 
competing for money and competing for fun; but shooting for a 
money stake does not constitute a contestant a professional. 


F. L. C., Pittsfield, Mass.—Will you kindly inform me if I pay 
twenty-five cents for registering a dog in the American Kennel 
Gazette whether that entitles me to the name claimed until I see 
fit to enter in Stud Book? Ans, The A. K. C. secretary says in 
reference to this that in so far as it lies in his power, it does pro- 
tect the name, — in the case of a name listed with the sec- 
retary of a show for the purpose of showing a dog, he can of 
course have no power, as the name has not been filed with him in 
the via] instance. A registry number in the Stud Book protects 
you fully. 


C. L. J., McIntosh Bluff, Ala.—Do you know any party engaged 
in frog culture for market or otherwise to whom I could write 
for information conceruing the industry, or know of any work on 
the subject, or where the best breeds of bullfrogs can be had. 
What I want most is to get on the right track for information ‘as 
to where to get the best Jersey stock and information about rais- 
ing, breeding, etc. Any light that you may be pleased to give me 
will be appreciated by your obedient servant. Ans. We know of 
no successful attempt to breed f Probably Alabama swamps 
will supply as choice breeds for experiments as New Jersey. 


C. F. E., South Lincoln, Mass.—1l. C. B. Vaux, 34 Cortlandt st., 
New York. 2. This receipt for browning gun barrels is given b 
Greener in his ‘Modern Gun: Take loz. muriate tincture of steel; 
loz. spirits of wine; 140z. muriate of mercury; 40z. strong nitric 
acid; 402. blue stone; Iqrt. water. Mix well, and allow to stand 
30 days toamalgamate. After the oil or Pun has been removed 
from the barrels by lime, the mixture is laid on lightly with a 
sponge every 10 hours. It should be scratched off with a steel 
wire brush night and morning until the barrels are dark enough; 
and then the acid is destroyed by pouring boiling water on the 
barrels, and continuing to rub them until nearly cool. If the bar- 
rels are of laminated steel do not dilute the acid so much. . 
Annin, Jr., Caledonia, Livingston Co., N. Y., or W. L. Gilbert, 
Plymouth, Mass., can supply trout and, doubtless, landlocked sal- 
mon. 4. Probably not; they require plenty of room, considerable 
depth of water, low temperature and plenty of natural food. 
Landlocked smelt are generally introduced where it is proposed 
to keep salmon. 








HUMPHREYS’ 
VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs, 
AND POULTRY. 
Page Book on T: 

S00 Pace ed Chart Beat Frees smal 
cures ( Fevers,Congestions, Inflammation 
A.A.? Spinal ‘Men ngitis, Milk Fever. 

»B.--Strains, Lameness, Rheumatism. 
C.C.--Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 

-D.--Bots or Grubs, Worms, 
E.E.—Coughs, Heaves, Pneumonia. 
F.¥.—Colic or Gripes, Bellyache. 

G.--Miscarriage, Hemorrhages, 
H.H.--Urinary and any Diseases, 

e 


Ge. 





I.I.--Eruptive Diseases. ange. 
-K.--Diseases of Digestion, Paralysis. 
Single Bottle (over 50 doses), - - 60 
Stable Case, with Specifics, M 
Veterinary Oure Oil and Medicaton” $7.00 
Jar Veterinary Cure Oil, - « 1.00 


Sold by Druggists; or Sent Prepai 
and in any quantity on Receipt of —- 
HUMPHREYS’ MEDICINE 0o. 
Corner William and John Sts, New York. 
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Forest & Stream File Bnders| EE" EINE EF'isSsHInNG TA 


PRIOEB $1.00, 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 





FLIES from 25 Cents 


Have You Seen Our New Catalogue? 


HOOKS from 1-10 Cent each to $2.00 each. 


a dozen to $9.00 a dozen. 


LINES from 7 Cents a dozen to $12.00 each. 
RODS from 10 cents each to $100.00 each. 
REELS from 25 cents each to $50.00 each. - Etc. 


For further particulars send 10 cents to 


prepay postage on our 136 folio e Illustrated 
Catalogue for 1890. me 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of every des2ription of 


18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the 


CoKI1L.E, 


Astor House), New York. 








WINCHESTER 





LOADED PAPER SHOT SHELLS. 


Ask your Dealer for them. 


Wrot Sold at HRetail by the Manufacturers. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS C0., 


312 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send for 82-page Oatalogue of Arms and Ammunition, 





NEW 


HAVEN, CONN. 
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OOK OF THE GAME LAWS: 


A COMPENDIUM OF THE LAWS OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND OF CANADA 
RELATING TO GAME AND GAME FISH. 
CONTAINING THE FULL TEXT OF ALL 
IMPORTANT SECTIONS OF THE GENERAL 
LAWS, AND DIGESTS OF LOCAL LAWS. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY AND REVISED TO DATE. COMPILED 
FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES AND EDITED BY CHARLES B. REYNOLDS. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. SEND 
FOR CIRCULAR. 





TRY THis Just ONCE 


PRESERVALINE. 


A Boon to the Sportsman. 
Positively and Perfectly Preserves Game, Birds and Fish. 
lied and Found Perfect. Simple, Economical, Efficacious. 


5-lb box s (enough to preserve 5001bs. of game, birds or fish with full directions—a child can 
me prepare $2. Sold everywhere by dealers in Sportsmen’s Goods, Fishing Tackle, etc., and by 


THE PRESERVALINE M’F’G CO., 23 Cedar Street, New York, 
» HDWARD VOM HOFS, 


PP 


Wy 9% AND 97 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Yi 
ig Fishing Tackle 
Manufacturer of the Celebrated Vom Hofe Reel. ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Inclose 25 cents in stamps for the most complete illustrated 128-page catalogue published. This 
amount may he deducted from first purchase of one dollar and over. Mention this paper. 


TWO NEW BOOKS ON DOGS. 


House and Pet Dogs. 


Their Selection, Care and Training. 


Illustrated with portraits of prize winners of all breeds. 
PAPER, PRICE 50 CENTS. 


The Spaniel and its Training. 


By F H. F. MERCER. 
A Complete Manual. Illustrated. 


PRICE $1.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 318 Broadway, N. Y 


DAVIES & CO., London, England. 


Ganoe and Camp Cookery. 


Bv “SENECA.” 


A practical cook book for canoeists, Corinthian sailors and outers. Practical because 
the author gives explicit and intelligible directions for preparing such dishes as he has ae 
self actually tested in camp and on a cruise. This is just where the recipes differ from th 
absurdly impracticable dishes given in some ed camp cookery books. The ae 
outfit is described, and numerous hints on camp economy add to the value of the work 












Cloth, 98 pages. ice $1.00. 
NRW YORK: Forest ayp Stream PUBLISHING Co., 318 Broadway. 
LONDON: Davies & Co., 1 Winch Lana, Cornhill 


Target foun. 
Sos, ond make pap Best. goods ini the world. 
For In.vsTraTEp CATALOGUE. - 


vottt HE ALFORD & BERKELE CO., 


Obs 77 Caambors Bt, ¥. 









PRICE’S” 


[mperial Catiy ak 


BASS LINE. 


This Line is made of the best Irish Flax specially spun 
oe and for strength and ——e*! is 2c 


wees $1.00 sis sis $158 Each. 


All other lengths at proportionate p: 


GEO. PRIOE, 171 East 84th St., New York 


Send for Catalogue. Mention "this paper. 
FERGUSON'S PATENT ADJUSTABLE 


& With Silver Plated Loco- 
motive Reflectors. 
For Night Hunting and 
4 aan Fishing, Camping, Boating 
a, Driving at Night, etc. 
7 % <Excelsior Dash Lamp, 
. Superior to all others. 
Send stamp for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


ALBERT FERSUSON, Bffice, 65 Fulton $t., 0.7. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


J. B. CROOK & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


Fishing Tackle, Laas, Rites, Revolvers 
Goods for the Sportsman. 
52 Fulton St. & 1191 Broadway, New York City 


Send for a Gatelonse, Soeciaity of Salmon, 
Trout and Bass Flies. 






SFACKLE 


—1 G:LITTLE-&-G? 


63 Haymarket: LONDON 
> for illustrated-catalogue 





The Collie or Sheep Dog 


A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 
BREED. 


By RAWDON B. LEE. 

Demy 8vo., 157 es, printed on plate r 
with il eatoedtetia’ | Price $1 1.50. For sale ee 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 

318 Broadway, New York. 










the Waterbury, the Irving View an 
cameras. 


Send for catalogue. 
The Scovill & Adams Co., 


423 Broome St., N. Y. 


The Forest Waters the Farm; 


The Value of Woodlands as Reservoirs, 


Berne THE Las Erupes pe MarrrE PIERRE 
sur L’ AGRICULTURE ET LES FORETS. 
PAR M. ANTONIN ROUSSET. 
Translated by 
REV. S. W. POWELL. 

The introduction reviews the extraordinary 
movement of torrent taming in France, in pre- 
ng public sentiment for which the Joe gs of 
tor Peter played a noteworthy part. 
book was written as a sort of science betel, 
setting forth the first principles of the relations 
between woodlands and 


fess appli 
The principles and reasoning are | 38 ee 
cable to the United States to-day than 


"Price in cloth, 75 cts.; paper, 50 cts. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co. 
39 Park Row, New York. 
Towpos: DAVTER & 0N..1 Ch lane 


Names ad Portraits of Birds 


Which Interest Gunners; with descriptions in 
language understanded of the people. 
BY G. TRUMBULL. 


Contains the local names in popular use, and 
eighty-nine illustrations, which, with the clear 
descriptions in the text, will enable any man who 
can read to identify the contents of his game 


bi 
_ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

It is the first, so far as we know, of a class of 
books of which the need is felt in every depart- 
ment of natural history.—Troy Press. 

To all dwellers by the waterand in the ae 
and especially all who shoot, the book will suppl 

a great need, and every one who is intereste: 
hirds will be interested in it.—Boston aie 
Traveller. 

The book should find its way to a choice 
in every sportsman’s library.—Chicago 
Ocean. 


There is a delightful dearth of,dead languages 
in this book. The sportsman who looks between 
the covers for a description of some game bird— 
a description which will enable him to identify 
the creature should he meet it in the woods or on 
the water—is not compelled to shut the book, 

drop a bad word or two upon it and goin search 
of some Greek and Latin dictionaries to find out 
what the description means.—New York Herald. 


SOLD BY 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
PRICE 82.50. 


WOODCRAFT 


By “NESSMUK.” Price $1.90. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
318 Broadway, New York. 
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Useful & Entertaining Books 


FOR SPORTSMEN. 


Canoe Handling. 
Audubon Bird Pictures 


611 Hints and Points for Sportsmen. By ‘‘Sennca.”............... $1.50 
Dy C. Bewrmn VAwK. 22... oo oso ssc ccsgahdonscs dinates 1.00 

(23 reproductions from Audubon Magazine).... 1.00 

By 8S. T. Hammonp, Kennel Editor F. and 8..... 1.00 


Training vs. Breaking. 
Canoe and Boat Building. 


West India Hurricanes and the Great Blizzard. 
By WDA RMOUISGWEGD,. ... .. Kicdes chi ver stecdoude 
Portraits of Dogs and Hunting Scenes. 


Wild Fowl! Shooting. 


By W. P. SterHens, Yachting Ej. F.andS. 2.00 


E P. Haypen.. 1.00 
2.50 


List of prices sent on application. 


For fuller descriptions of these books see back numbers of Forrest AND STREAM, or 
send for a free illustrated catalegue of our books. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
318 Broa iway, New York. 





Notice to Fishermen. 


Here I am again as usual cutting the prices of Fishing Tackle. 


my business. 


Cut Prices 


for 1890. 


Low prices and good quality of goods increases 
It will pay you to buy your tackle in Brooklyn. 





No. 1, f jin 6 et 7% me it Bees Trout or Black Bass Fly Rods, solid reel seat below hand, nickel mountings, silk whippings, extra tip, all complete in wood form, length 
WEE Fe OE WO Vs Pde ac FeVKc ccc ddan henenahserqddsENeSasgaads CdS SSRN SCANS CHB COTEK MWe THCE Keedéddc ca ChalsetseriveebeTasted bounds coddccshasiseca deededee cong cacccdcddgideaced 72 
o. 1, G, same as rb he but i ie, Gemminin Pil wer MGR 6 66 aicn enn es Face devnsensesel dic ecéeaess6sceeesse ce oe cee eats s cme a Rea ee diese cceasessdtes es 32 
Ne. 4 3 i 6 on, eed £9, 10}, 12, 136 Bass Bait Rod, Raised Tie Guides, solid reel seat above the hand, extra tip, silk whippings, nickel mountings, complete in wood form, length 
9, wei ‘ es ce eel eSreseigeacs Ghee seBU cede tise CdR seeC Ne dod od dace seegtess cdhamipaees deulsdmadinnn ce dbecedicceciee cet teeeeeumaieses 2 72 
No. ; same as aheeat PU, CONNGND SURO ONIN, 5 609 «5c bau aa cs on ec Suid eGewane oclined ines ueac cmt et emg a ee hee as bi decode ¥ootawediwsateles Ree 3 82 
No. 7%, 6 strip a Bamboo Salt Water or Lake Trolling Kod, 2 joint, solid reel seat above the hand, double tie guides, nickel mountings, length 8ft., weight 20o0z. eve Sy RIS 
No. 8 game SEO. C; THU OOM. Cs VoL co clecsccevccccccuscnc cyeune necegcapevacegecss ogenctoqccedhd ASCRECMMRM pccUees vis. dxces’ oxcsa ct RIE ced. 3 tle aeeaeas. Oe ae &, 8 %5 
No. 8 joint Ash aud Lancewood Heavy Salt Water Bass Rod, hollow butt, extra tip, brass SENN sia 5 9 6.050 0.02 ch coh oe ckg cbacedoccaginedogudmhateceintagacciescie 90c. 
Brass Multiplyin eee Balance Handle, Screw Oil Cup, fine finish, 25yds., 83e. ; 40yds., a 60yds., $1.05; a $1.15; 100yds., $1.25. Hard Rubber ede SF pod Balance* ‘Handke 
Sliding Cli en oo. 40yds., en 75; 60yds., $2. a 80yds., $2.50; 200yds. $3.75. Braided’ Linen Reel es =. Stock Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 300ft. Brand Linen Reel 


Lines on Block, 300f 5 thread, 46c.; ‘18 thread, 530, 


38c. ; 12 thread. 43e. ; 


Send 2c. stam’ for Illustrated Catalogue tor 1890. OPEN EVENIN 


Brass Swive 
doz. ; treble gut, o0e. aes Single Gut Loaders, ttt, per doz., 15¢. ; 2ft., area, 800. ; 3ft., per 


J. F. MARSTERS, 51, 


15¢, per doz. 


Hooks on single gut, per doz., 103. egies t, i r 
» 400, Double’ Gut Lea ers, 1ft., per doz., 15c.; 2ft., per doz., 30c. ; Sft., doz de. 


53 & 55 Court St., Brooklyn, N. ¥.. 
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The Celebrated Smith & Wesson Revolvers | 


HAVE BROKEN ALL RECORDS FOR REVOLVER SHOOTING. 














The Most Perfect Small Arms 


EVER MANUFACTURED. 


Unrivalled in Beauty of Finish, Durability and Accuracy. 


Manufactured in calibers .32, .38 and .44-100. Single and 
Double Action Hammerless Safety and Target Models, with all latest 
improvements——Automatic Shell Extractor, Rebounding Lock and 
Patented Safety Device. 

The Smith & Wesson Revolvers are constructed entirely of best wrought steel, 
carefully inspected for workmanship and stock, and GUARANTEED. Do not be deceived 
by IMITATIONS largely manufactured of malleable cast iron, and often sold for the 
genuine Smith & Wesson. All of the Revolvers of this firm are stamped upon the barrels 
with their name, address and dates of patents. 

If dealer cannot supply you, orders sent to address below will receive prompt and 
careful attention. Catalogues and prices furnished upon application. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


SPRING EIELPD. MASS. 


CHEAPEST HOUSE in America for GUNS, |. Sor Sule. ad. 
— H.H. KIFFE, [ROUT FOR SALE. LIVE QUATL Sisganet 
318 Fulton Street, Commission _ 


Brooklyn, N. X. YEARLINGS of the Brook Trout, chant, 174 Chambers street, hen York. 


oo: SALE. — COMMON PIGEONS FOR 


Brown Trout and California Trout. H eithgottng ,Burposes, ‘Trained rabbit, dogs. 
EGGS AND FRY 
OF THE SAME IN SEASON. 
For information inquire of 
J. ANNIN, JR., 
Caledonia, Livingston Co., N. Y. 














































OR SALE.—HANDSOME, LATEST MODEL 
Greener 16-g. hammer gun, practically new. 
Cost $300, price 125. Box 218, Southport. ont’ 
nov 






NEW STOCK. 
PARKER B. L. GUNS. 


Top Lever Action, Patent Foreend, Bar Reboundi 
trikers, Extension Matted Rib, pane 
Grip, Pubber Butt Low Hammers and Choked Pri 
Ro: Laminated aels ls wei m 35°35 "nm 49: 
°. mina’ s, BOCK... 5.6200. 0c000 65: 70.00 . 
‘0. 6, Damascus barrels, "distol one tock o 52.00 : \s 60.80 
Sent Cc. O. D. with privilege of examination on receipt of $5.00, which will 


be deducted from bill. 


Sportsmen’s Wear 


AND 


EQUIPMENTS. 


You can select from our catalogue a complete suit, con- 

sisting Cah tanya VEST, PANTS and HAT or OAP, at the 

following low prices: 

OANVAS SUIT, Good Quality - - a 4 

CANVAS SUIT, Best Quality, - 

OORDUROY BUI, Good ty, Ready Made, 13.00 

CORDUROY SUIT, First red Ready Made, 17.50 

OORDUROY SUIT, First ity, To Order, 25.00 
All goods of our make delivered aes of mail or express 


charges to any part of the U.S. on receipt of catalogue price, 
or we will send C. O. D. with the waves of examination. 





ERRETS FOR aa PER PAIR, $3 
single. CHAS. H. VAN VECHTEN, Victor, 
Ontario county, N. Y. 1t 


Old Colony Trout Ponds) ¥tve ware nam ore 


Americanus 

captured and properl boned and pH momen 
ESTABLISHED 1869. to express in Bethel. ? n good $B per bate on 
Three million brook trout eggs for sale. Can | Feosipt of orders an and remittances at 

ransported with safety to any part o e 
world. Leeady for delivery December and Janu- | and Game Goons Cccnubanater 3. 4 i ie eh 
ary. Also young trout in the spring. Me 
Unsurpassed fly- Aching in its season 
W. L. Gilbert, Esq., Pl Plot e” Oct. nee 
er ymouth, Mass.: 
My Dzar Sir a regard to the trout eggs re- Wanted. 
— — ~ ae or ee — I — 
say tha e best possible results have been ha 
from them at all of the points to which they have Wanted .to Buy 
been shipped in Colorado. i know ot no wnat All kinds of 
packing than that employed by you. ra jour- 
ney of nearly two thousand miles by rail and stage American Animals. 
Ihave _— a loss of less than 1 per cent. in a lot of Beavers, Badgers, Birds, 
250,000. I do not want any better. Very truly, a. = Buffaloes, etc., at 
all time 
DONA ALD BURNS 
115 Roosevelt st.. N.Y. City. 








GORDON LAND, Col. State Fish Commissioner. 


We. tn GILBERT, Proprietor, 
Plymouth, Mass. 





W ANTED. — LIVE DEER, PRAIRIE 
chicken, partridge, quail and turkeys. Ad- 


FOR SALE. 











CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES FREE. 


GEO. BARNARD & CO., 


108 Madison Streex, Chicago, Ill. 


_ Eastern Agents: A.G. SPALDING & BROS., 241 B’way, N.Y. 


The New Whitmore Hammerless Shotgun and American 
Arms Co. New Safety Hammerless Revolver. 









Guns 10 & 12-Gauge. 


These arms are the latest and 
best firearms to-day on the mar- 
ket; have features which no other 
firearms possess. Ask your dealer to show them to you. 


AMERICAN ARMS (0, 103 Milk Street, Revolvers .33 & .88, 


Boston, Mass. 













Valuable ducking property in North Carolina. 
Price seventy-five hundred ($7,500) dollars. 

Above consists of Harbor Island and over one 
hundred acres of marsh land situated at the en- 
trance of Core Sound, North Carolina. Sixty 
miles from Newberne and forty from Morehead 
os. Harbor Island contains about eight acres 

has on it a house forty-four (44) by re 
(42), two stories and attic. (Lower story abode); 
nine bed rooms on stcond floor, a two-story ex- 
tension forty-six (46) by eighteen (18), (all plainly 
but sufficiently furnished), om ther with a few 
necessary ons alto. iA wine cellar 
under main house All the buildings less than 
three years old. Pier extends to main channel. 

Shooting consists of redheads, broadbills and 
other ducks; also brantand geese. In spring and 
fall curlew and snipe are numerous. Duck shoot- 
ing commences December Sret and lasts till 
March. Photographic views will be shown and 
rn particulars given by FREDERICK a 
Nos. 97-99 Water street, N. Y. 


FERRETS VS. RATS! 


First class ferrets—Sure Pop Breed--specially 


broken for hunting rats. Also young ferrets, not 
broken. The second edition—revised and illus. 


trated—of my celebrated hand book on ae ee 


and wat Extermination mailed to any address o: 


t of 25 cents. For sale at ADOL a ‘AC. 


BEN “Sure Pop,” 92 Fulton street, N. Y. city 





u 
dress full particulars, P P.O. Box 3,850, New York 
Cit nov6,6t 


Steen talentless 

W ‘and pheasa — LIVE rea CHICKENS 

and pheasants. Address T. R. LOU’ GHEEY, 
438 Wood street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fe ccdehielidinisilenmmen 


Cruisings in the Cascades, 


AND OTHER HUNTING ADVENTURES. 


A narrative of Travel, Exploration, Amateur 
Photography, Hunting and — Es me _ 
cial chapters on Hun’ ae the G oer, 
coal ie ran seal ti iy, Mountain Goat 
ap er; also on Trouting in the - 
tains; on ‘a Montana Roundup: Life Among the 
Cowboys, etc. 

ne G. O. SHIELDS (‘‘Coquina.’’) 
peteeal este? 

By dae sic side 3 eam an uC 

Prices: cloth, $2. f morocco, $3.00. Sent 

postpaid to any en on receipt of price. 

FOREST AND STREAM PW@BLISHING CO., 

818 Broadway, New York. 
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